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Harlem! 


Dance Theatre Harlem, America’s 
extraordinary ambassador, represents the 
U.S. tour the Soviet Union. 


was the death Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. that jolted 
Arthur leading dancer the New York City Ballet, 
into personal commitment whatever could, 
wherever could, help his people. The fact that the only 
thing could was teach ballet and that the only place 
could afford was the basement Harlem church didn’t 
discourage him. 

His pupils were kids from the Harlem streets, and his 
lessons were tough and uncompromising. kids who 
thought that drugs were “cool,” taught the need for iron 
discipline over mind and body. those who dreamed 
quick fame and easy money, taught the virtues sweat 
and hard work. Along the way, taught them grace and 
beauty and pride themselves. 
The result has been electrifying: dance company that has 
fused the sophisticated elegance ballet with the real-world 
emotion and vitality Harlem. the dance capitals the 
world, they rate standing ovations and have become some 
America’s finest ambassadors. This year they were selected 

represent the U.S. the President’s Special Cultural Exchange 
Initiative with the Soviet Union. 
started supporting the Dance Theatre Harlem some 
thirteen years ago. thought they had message for and 
for all American and maybe the Soviets can 
profit from it, too. think should called “Mitchell’s 


you want change your world, your country, just your 
business, the way begin ignoring all excuses for doing 
nothing, and start doing whatever you can, wherever you can. 
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assess the performance 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
and help define 
redefine standards 
honest, responsible 
continuing improvement 
the profession and 
speak out for what 
right, fair, and decent 


Excerpt from the Review's 
founding editorial, Autumn 1961 
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ominous indictment 


sounded like the perfect Christmas story. 
Demetria Martinez, free-lance writer cov- 
ering religious issues for the Albuquerque 
Journal and columnist for the National 
Catholic Reporter, got call the summer 
1986 from Albuquerque minister in- 
volved the sanctuary movement. was 
going Juarez, Mexico, help two preg- 
nant Salvadoran women who hoped have 
their children the United States, and 
invited her along research potential 
story. The women believed they were both 
due December, and they reminded Mar- 
tinez, their flight, the Holy Family. She 
decided observe their crossing, she says, 
thinking they might good subjects for the 
Journal’s annual front-page Christmas story. 

But both women gave birth November 
1986, weakening the holiday news peg, 
and the story never ran. Ironically, Christ- 
mastime year later, Martinez was news her- 
self. Early last December, she and the 
minister were indicted federal grand jury 
for conspiring transport the two women 
into the U.S. and for aiding their transport 
from Paso Albuquerque. 

Martinez the first journalist in- 
dicted connection with the sanctuary 
movement, and she believes she being used 
example intimidate other reporters. 
want scare journalists who try 
seek out information about Central America, 
and who document church opposition U.S. 


government policy she says. 

Some people Albuquerque believe the 
U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service 
waited act until New Mexico’s governor, 
Toney Anaya, who had declared the state 
sanctuary, was his way out. Garrey Car- 
ruthers, who opposes the sanctuary move- 
ment, was elected governor November, 
month before Martinez was indicted. 

Federal officials say the indictment not 
related Martinez’s job journalist. 
When asked viewed the case press 
issue, U.S. Attorney William Lutz said, 
unless you consider criminal activities 
part freedom the But Anne 
Nelson, writer who has covered Central 
America, sanctuary issues, and reporters’ 
rights issues, says possible the govern- 
ment may eventually concede that Martinez 
was acting journalist and that makes 
the case even more ominous, she says. 

told,’’ Nelson says, one 
their arguments may that, reporter, 
she had knowledge the crime was being com- 
mitted and was therefore accessory the 
crime. make this standard for victim- 
less crimes, that would grave threat 
reporting social issues. That reasoning 
would put legions American reporters and 
editors 

now, indictments reporters have 
been extremely rare, says Jane Kirtley, ex- 
ecutive director the Reporters Committee 


Singled out? 
Demetria Martinez, 
the first 
indicted 
connection with 
the sanctuary 
movement, faces 
prison and over 
one million 
dollars fines. 


for Freedom the Press. appears 
she adds. very scary 
because most instances when reporters are 
simply witnessing criminal act, they are 
not 

The only case she knows which re- 
porters were prosecuted was 1979, when 
six reporters were arrested for following an- 
tinuclear demonstrators onto atomic 
power plant site northeast Oklahoma. The 
reporters argued that the power company 
conspired with the county sheriff prevent 
them from gathering and publishing infor- 
mation about the demonstration. The arrests, 
they claimed, amounted prior restraint. 
But the state argued and the U.S. Supreme 
Court agreed that the First Amendment 
does not rule out the arrest and prosecution 
newspeople who commit illegal acts while 
attempting gather news. Each reporter was 
fined $25 

Martinez, convicted, would face 
twenty-five years prison and more than 
million fines. Her case appears differ 
from the Oklahoma case that she claims 
she did nothing illegal. fact, she says, from 
the moment she was first called Lutheran 
minister Glen Remer-Thamert, long-time 
canctuary activist, she took extra precautions 
protect herself. 

precaution stipulated that would 
ride separate Martinez says. 
Carrying card identifying 
stringer for the Journal, she met the 
women station Juarez, introduced 
herself reporter, and took notes, she 
says. Later, she met the women again 
Paso. She did not cross the border with them. 
(No one has said how the women crossed the 
Rio Grande River, but poem about the 
women that Martinez wrote pub- 
lished part collection later this year 
she mentions car with canoe top.) 

Some journalists believe Martinez has 
been singled out because, free-lancer 
without the backing full-time employer, 
she vulnerable target. (She being rep- 
resented public defender.) Since sanc- 
tuary became issue the early 1980s, 
many journalists have accompanied sanctu- 
ary workers their missions. Jim Corbett, 
sanctuary activist Tucson who was tried 
and acquitted 1986, says that has played 
host Bradley and his Minutes crew, 
People magazine, National Public Radio, 
USA Today, The Washington Post, The Sac- 
ramento Bee, The Arizona Daily Star, and 
others. Under his guidance, says, report- 
ers interviewed refugees, and, some cases, 
accompanied them they crossed the bor- 
der. 

The only other journalist who has had 
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When 115,000 mothers work every day, 
who takes care the kids? 

Back the days when place was the home,” the answer was easy. But the late 60’s, the 
first wave women flooded the work force, all that changed. Almost overnight, child care became one the 
nation’s top priorities. 

when Perry Mendel, seeing the opportunity create entirely new industry, opened his first 
Kinder-Care center Alabama. Realizing that what was good for Alabama was good for the rest the country, 
Mendel, along with President, Richard Grassgreen, set out build network centers across the 
United States. There was just one this, they needed capital. Unfortunately, because the amount 
money involved, commercial banks were limited help. addition, Kinder-Care, like 95% all American 
businesses with sales excess $25 million, was considered non-investment grade 


Richard Grassgreen, 
President of Kinder-Care, and the children 


Mendel and Grassgreen turned Drexel the use high yield bonds, Drexel was able 
help Kinder-Care gain access long-term fixed rate capital. 

date, over $300 million has been raised. Which has enabled Kinder-Care grow from single child care 
center, what now the largest professional operator child care services the country. With over 1,100 centers 
states throughout the U.S. and care 115,000 children. And their parents. 


Drexel Burnham 


Helping People Manage Change 
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close legal call while covering the movement 
Jack Fischer, now reporter for the San 
Jose Mercury News. 1984, Fischer, then 
reporter for the Dallas Times Herald, was 
riding car with three Salvadorans, 
American nun, and Siacey Merkt, sanc- 
tuary activist, heading from the Casa Oscar 
Romero sanctuary San Benito, Texas, 
San Antonio. They were stopped and arrested 
the border patrol and held for twelve 
hours. The three Americans were charged 
with transporting illegal aliens. Fischer says 
his lawyer convinced the U.S. attorney’s of- 
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fice drop the charges because was acting 
reporter. 

Kent Walz, assistant editor the Albu- 
querque Journal, says Martinez’s story idea 
was legitimate, and has reason be- 
lieve she was doing anything illegal. Tom 
Fox, editor the National Catholic Re- 
porter, says believes ine issue press 
freedom the heart the case. Martinez 
continues write regularly for both publi- 
cations. 

the case not thrown out after pretrial 
hearings this spring, will tried federal 


district court Albuquerque sometime this 
summer fall. For now, Martinez says, the 
government has succeeded its efforts 
intimidate her. She says that for the first time 
her career she nervous about interview- 
ing refugees: ‘‘Living the U.S., never 
used feel afraid that kind activity. 


Jane Juffer 


Jane Juffer, free-lancer Harlingen, 
Texas, also associate editor Pacific 
News Service. 


Hearts, minds, 
and lungs 


mailing last November, Philip Morris 
U.S.A., the nation’s largest tobacco com- 
pany and the manufacturer such best-sell- 
ing brands Marlboro, Virginia Slims, and 
Benson Hedges, sent copy Pravda 
some 500 newspaper editors and not ex- 
actly the spirit détente. The cover 
the mailing read, world-famous news- 
paper without cigarette ac- 
companying letter said, part, 
does not carry cigarette advertising indeed 
any advertising. Government control in- 
formation typical totalitarian regimes 
and 

Philip Morris was essentially preaching 
the converted, since most American dailies 
carry cigarette ads regularly and have 
plans stop them. But there’s need 
far the Soviet Union find news- 
papers that are not hazardous your health. 
recent years many Canadian newspapers 


have voluntarily kicked the habit. According 
the Non-Smokers’ Rights Association, 
Canadian public advocacy group, least half 
the ten largest dailies the country carry 
cigarette advertising. Ontario, Cana- 
da’s most populous province, four the five 
largest papers have dropped it. 

The Globe and Mail, perhaps the country’s 
most influential paper, stopped the ads 
1986, with loss less than percent 
revenue. The Toronto Star, Canada’s larg- 
est daily, loses about million dollars year 
because dees not accept cigarette adver- 
tisements. The Star’s total annual reve- 
nues are $212 million. 

The employees The Ottawa Citizen 
formed committee last year decide 
whether ban smoking their building and 
chose ban it. The paper’s publisher re- 
sponded saying that could not reconcile 
no-smoking ‘policy the premises with 
policy running ads that promote smoking. 
The ads stopped last winter, and in-house 
smoking the Citizen will stop sometime 
this spring. 

Those Canadian papers that haven’t quit 
already will forced join the bandwagon 
next year bill banning all tobacco ad- 
vertising passed this spring, expected. 
similar bill pending Congress that 
would ban all advertising and promotion 
annual expenditure but one expects 
health and doesn’t even have sponsor 
the Senate. 

Garfield Mahood, executive director the 
Non-Smokers’ Rights Association, says 
there are several reasons for the greater pop- 
ularity the advertising ban north the 
border. Mahood says that his group has ac- 
tively pursued newspaper publishers and that 
his efforts gained momentum when Canada’s 
leading dailies signed on. Besides, adds, 
the tobacco industry does not have the clout 
his country that does the U.S. 
Canada, says, it’s just business. (Canada 


has traditionally had higher percentage 
smokers than the U.S., but the last few 
years that has changed dramatically. Be- 
tween 1982 and 1987, while U.S. cigarette 
sales dropped percent, Canadian sales 
dropped percent.) industry has had 
its legitimacy taken away,’’ Mahood says. 
America, they still wrap themselves 
the American 

fact, the Pravda mailing also included 
book-length collection essays titled 
American Voices, the winning entries 
nationwide contest sponsored Philip Mor- 
ris. The essays were written such topics 
censorship, free speech, and advertising 
bans, and the company gave away $80,000 
prize money the winners. Free copies 
the book were also sent many libraries 
and members Congress. (One essayist 
said later regretted entering the contest: 
his father, smoker for more than forty 
years, died lung cancer shortly after the 
son accepted his $1,000 prize.) 

Michael Pertschuk, co-director the Ad- 
vocacy Institute Washington and head 
the Federal Trade Commission under Presi- 
dent Carter, says Philip Morris must feel- 
ing threatened: consider the effort 
ban advertising very The com- 
pany’s free-speech strategy way leg- 
itimizing itself, says, seizing upon 
alliance with civil libertarians that results 

Philip Morris feels under pressure, it’s 
not because American papers are rushing 
drop cigarette ads. Only handful papers 
refuse run them, and some these papers 
made that decision decades ago. The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor and the Mormon-run 
Deseret News, Salt Lake City, have never 
run cigarette ads. The Columbus Dispatch 
doesn’t run them because publisher 
says the paper’s national 
advertising manager, Leonard Zane. The 
Daily Express and News Kirksville, Mis- 
souri, stopped running them after World War 
The Sarasota Herald-Tribune did not run 
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Why The Cat has mouse. 


Because it’s easier work without having 


reach for one, that’s why. 
Says who? The inventor The Canon Cat, 


who happens the originator the Macintosh. 


ought know. 


The Canon Cat has two Leap keys. Press 
one down, type few key letters, and you are exactly 


where you want fumbling for mouse. 


Just one more example how The Canon 
Cat was designed with your mind mind. One more 
reason why it’s the world’s first Work Processor, unique 


office machine that will help you better and edit, 
calculate and communicate. 


You might say we've built 


forget it. 


youre curious about The Canon Cat, 


1-800-221-2200 (in 2500). 


Enjoy easy extended payments with the ¢ edit Cai 
Ask for delails at participating Canon dealers and retailers. heal tab 


3 


Canon 


Your office will never the same again. 


Canon U.S.A., Inc., One Canon Plaza, Lake Success, NY 11042. © 1987 Canon U.S.A., Inc. Macintosh is a trademark of Apple Computer, Inc. 
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them before was bought The New York 
Times Company 1982. Now does. 

The New York Times accepts cigarette ad- 
vertising even though smoking frowned 
upon the paper’s premises. Under restric- 
tions set last year, one allowed 
smoke any work area occupied more 
than one person, except the cafeteria, which 
has smoking section. And the paper will 
pick the tab for any employee who suc- 
cessfully completes program quit smok- 
ing and does not smoke for least one year 
afterward. 

Robert Smith, manager the Times’s 
advertising acceptability department, says 
sees inconsistency having stringent in- 
house smoking restrictions and running cig- 
arette ads. make our choices com- 
says, ‘‘and the readers can make 


Barak Kassar 


Barak Kassar intern the Review. 


Fallout from 


January 13, Nick Ferentinos, 
the student newspaper adviser Homestead 
High School Cupertino, California, 
dropped the principal’s office. told the 
principal that the U.S. Supreme Court had 
ruled that morning the Hazelwood East 
student newspaper case, and that now school 
officials could censor school-sponsored 
papers pretty much will. 

happened, controversial article was 
slated appear the next issue the school 
newspaper, The Epitaph profile 
unnamed seventeen-year-old gay student 


Uncensored: George students 
Chicago edit their own paper. 


CJR/John Alderson 


who had tested positive for the AIDS virus. 

10:15 principal Jim Warren was 
the journalism room. told Ferentinos 
and the paper’s editor that was putting the 
AIDS story hold’’ least, said, 
until knew what his responsibilities were 
under the Hazelwood decision. Epitaph ed- 
itor Michael Calcagno immediately quit, say- 
ing the student staff was confident the story 
was accurate and important the commu- 
nity. didn’t want involved paper 
where they could just censor any article crit- 
icizing anything,’’ Calcagno says. 

Since 1969, the First Amendment rights 
student journalists had been protected 
the Supreme Court’s decision Tinker 
Des Moines Independent Community School 
District, which held that students had the 
right wear black armbands protest the 
Vietnam war. The Court ruled that time 
that school officials could limit student free 
expression only when they could show that 
such expression would cause substantial 
disruption school activities would in- 
vade the rights others. 

Then, this January, the Court upheld the 
decision principal Hazelwood East 
High School suburban St. Louis remove 
from the school paper stories about teen preg- 
and the effects divorce children. 
The Court’s ruling severely limits the First 
Amendment rights student journalists, and 
general principal now has the right 
censor story any subject she deems 
unsuitable. 

But the student journalists The Epi- 
taph soon learned, California and only 
California the Hazelwood decision does 
not apply. They received tip from reporter 
for the San Jose Mercury News that section 
the California Education Code protects the 
free expression rights students. After 
checking with the California Department 


Education, the Epitaph editors ran the AIDS 


story despite the principal’s objections. Cal- 
cagno, who decided stay editor, says 
was relieved learn the California 
statute, adding, potluck for people 
the other forty-nine states. you’ve got 
good principal, fine. not, your paper’s 
ruined.”’ 

Indeed, the Student Press Law Center 
Washington, D.C., has been inundated with 
complaints from students across the country 
whose principals have jumped the chance 
play publisher. significant in- 
crease the number principals demanding 
review all copy before going press,”’ 
says Mark Goodman, executive director 
the law center. result, there’s been 
lot more 

But students don’t have give those 


demands, says Goodman. suggests that, 
when faced with censorship, students should 
appeal other authorities parents, su- 
perintendents, school board and 
air their cause the local press. School board 
policy can protect papers from censorship, 
and can state law. The law center has 
drafted model legislation, and lawmakers 
Iowa, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Wisconsin are considering bills similar the 
California statute that would protect freedom 
student expression newspapers, year- 
books, and literary magazines. 

Students with legal protection against 
censorship may have seek other places 
publish. One alternative start inde- 
pendent newspaper the Hazelwood deci- 
sion does not apply student newspaper 
that not school-sponsored. Some success- 
ful alternative student papers exist, and more 
are expected spring up. But while un- 
derground paper may provide outlet for 
thoughts and opinions, less likely than 
official school paper have adviser 
qualified teach sound journalistic prac- 
tices. And, for many students, the cost 
putting out such paper, even typed and 
Xeroxed newsletter, too high. 

Another possibility start paper not 
associated with any particular school. Youth 
Communication, national nonprofit jour- 
nalism education organization based 
Washington, D.C., has helped start stu- 
dent-run newspapers six cities: Chicago; 
Los Angeles; New York; Toronto; Portland, 
Oregon; and Wilmington, Delaware. These 
sixteen- twenty-four-page monthly tab- 
loids run advertisements and are distributed 
students all over town. print the 
sort stories that would censored prin- 
cipals under says Craig Tryg- 
stad, executive director Youth 
(He says will offer ad- 
vice students who are serious about start- 
ing local newspaper, but adds that 
adult usually needs involved oversee 
long-term business decisions and provide 
continuity. 

the wake the Hazelwood ruling, 
many students have been left with few ave- 
nues expression. Amundsen High 
School Chicago, the adviser and eleven 
student editors resigned from the student 
paper, The Log, two weeks after the Hazel- 
wood decision, when the principal set out 
new guidelines for the paper, including re- 
quirement that articles submitted for his 
prior review. The award-winning paper had 
angered the principal the past when ran 
controversial story about student dropouts. 

George Schmidt, The Log’s former ad- 
viser, says the students Amundsen are 
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Nothing leaps like The Cat. 


The Canon Cat the world’s first Work Processor. Two impor- 

that processes much work are its Leap keys. With most office 
hines—word personal what you need 
mplicate process menus, files computerese. 

The Cat you find what want pressing 
down Leap key and typing ina 


The Canon Cat) are the 
Z 4 4 
based the way people think and work. The Canon Cat 
the result. Let your Canon dealer put you behind the 
call 1-800-221-2200 (in Utah 300-662-2500). 
Enjoy easy extended payments with ihe Cano edit Ca rd 
Ask for deta:!s at participating Canon dealers and retailers. availa t 


Canon 


Your office will never the same again. 


Canon U.S.A., inc., One Canon Plaza, Lake Success, NY 11042. © 1987 Canon U.S.A., Inc. Macintosh 's a trademark of Apple Computer, Inc 
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Knight-Ridder, which recorded its twelfth consecutive year earnings per share growth 1987, worldwide 
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Because unlike the other Knight-Ridder 
reporters the campaign trail, Dave Barry 
covered the elections for laughs. 

Dave Barry humor columnist for The 
Miami Herald, syndicated Knight-Ridder. 

Dave also man causes. 

Like when discovered Minnesota man 
hada crazy pet llama his hands, adopted 
that cause. 

far, help cure wacky llamas, Dave 
Berserk Llama Syndrome Foundation 
has collected $2.37. 

And when Alexander Haig dropped out 
the GOP race, Dave endorsed him. 

campaign trail, Dave joined the 
enormous press pack covering Rep. Richard 
Gephardt. Dave Barry wrote one stop, “Also 
hand were some members the actual pub- 
lic, but not many. The public, unfortunately, 
cannot relied upon show Lutheran 
churches the middle the working day 
hear Congress persons from Missouri give 
speeches about Nicaragua.” 

Dave attended lowa reception for Vice 
President Bush the home woman named 
Margaret Swanson. arrived about 6:30 
p.m. and since the temperature was 175,000 
degrees below zero, elected spend hour 
outside with other reporters engaging typical 
journalism shoptalk such as: 

‘Hey, think this journalist dead!’ 

Around 7:30 the vice president arrived. The 
surviving journalists went inside and watched 
from discreet distance Mr. Bush smiled 
Mrs. Swanson. recorded this news event 
our cameras and notebooks with intensity 
associated with lunar landings.” 

And sometimes Barry’s fiction opens your 
eyes facts. Which why won the 1988 
Pulitzer prize for commentary. uses humor, 


device present “fresh insights into serious 
concerns.” 

Putting Dave Barry the campaign trail 
and letting him see what only Dave can see, 
another way Knight- 

Ridder keeps its eyes open 
the possible. 


communications company with eight television stations, cable systems, business information services and daily newspapers. 
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from forty countries, including many where 
free speech limited nonexistent. For 
them, hands-on experience with the First 
Amendment was very important. 

learned that this why America 
says. Schmidt now helping 
the students his journalism class edit 
unofficial paper, which essentially 
exercise. says that working such 
paper won’t take the place reporting for 
uncensored full-fledged school paper: 
deserve better than 


Laura Fraser 


Laura Fraser editor MediaFile, pub- 
lished Media Alliance, organization 
journalists and writers the San Francisco 
area. 


Crackdown Kenya 


For awhile, Kenya had all warm 
weather, modern luxuries, sophisticated 
transportation and communication systems, 
and political stability. result, also had 
more foreign correspondents residence 
than any other sub-Saharan country Africa. 
But recent years the local picture has been 
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complicated political detentions, reports 
torture, and the rise AIDS. Correspond- 
ents, who had used Kenya mainly base 
from which range over Africa search 
stories, suddenly have had local develop- 
ments cover, and Kenyan officials have 
not been pleased. President Daniel arap Moi 
has said the correspondents: cannot 
continue insulting every 

Antagonism erupted November when 
four foreign correspondents covering student 
protests the University Nairobi were 
beaten and arrested. Patrick Moser United 
Press International, Didrikke Schanche 
The Associated Press, Lindsey Hilsum, who 
free-lances for The Guardian London and 
for the BBC, and Peer Meinert the 
Deutsche Presse-Agentur were questioned 
police, held for three hours, and then released 
after their notes had been confiscated. Hilsum 
had severe bruises and fractured bone 
her neck, and Moser had concussion and 
perforated eardrum. 

Pressure foreign correspondents had 
been building for more than year, ever since 
the government began crack down 
local opposition movement and stories about 
human-rights abuses Kenya began ap- 
pear the foreign press. Last year, the press 
cards all foreign correspondents were re- 
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voked, and complicated new rules were laid 
down for those wishing re-apply for ac- 
creditation. Foreign reporters were told, 
among other things, that they would have 
submit letter certification from their na- 
tional trade union and state whether their em- 
ployers hired local journalists and, not, 
why not. 

Then, last September, President Moi an- 
nounced that the government would review 
foreign journalists’ work permits, and few 
weeks later many correspondents were called 
into the immigration office for status check. 
Quite few received notices saying that they 
were the country illegally and must show 
cause why they should not deported 
immediately. The system controlled the 
Kenya Union Journalists, which says the 
procedures are necessary guarantee job op- 
portunities for local reporters. effect, 
dictating who can and cannot journalist. 
union has the idea they can tell the 
international media who may work for 
says Bernard Estrade, Nairobi bureau 
chief for Agence France Presse. 

not trying reduce the number 
foreign correspondents says 
S.J.W. Musandu, Kenya’s director infor- 
mation. just trying get the right 
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The right journalist, foreign local, 
clearly one who does not write about any- 
thing embarrassing the government. Last 
June, Blaine Harden, The Washington Post’s 
with deportation following three-part series 
wrote human-rights abuses Kenya. 
was actually taken the airport, but last- 
minute intervention the U.S. embassy 
saved him from being put the plane. 

And last August, Paul Amina, Kenyan 
journalist who worked for Reuters, West 
German Radio, and Agence France Presse, 
well local news organizations, was ar- 
rested and tortured. was held detention 
for six months. Amina specialized political 
and human-rights issues, and the time 
his arrest was covering lawsuit brought 
against the government the wife 
farmer who had been shot dead while po- 
lice custody. 

When was freed February, Amina 
said thought his release might indicate 
greater tolerance the government’s part 
the future. back work now. 

early March, however, only some 
120 foreign journalists had been able get 
accreditation. The sticking point for most ap- 
plicants has been the union letter letter 
from the national journalists’ union cor- 
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respondent’s home country certifying that 
she bona fide, practicing journalist. 
The hardest hit have been free-lancers and 
stringers and Americans. the U.S., there 
national journalists’ union. 

The Newspaper Guild sends letters be- 
half Americans bind, even they are 
not Guild members. But the letters are not 
always helpful. With the first letter the union 
sent behalf Colin Clark, stringer 
for the Voice America sent second 
letter objecting the new procedures 
with the basic principles 
press Although Clark’s papers 
were technically order, was rejected. 
(The Guild has since stopped sending its ob- 
jection letter.) Clark, who also worked for 
Australian Broadcasting, left the country 
February, since without accreditation 
could not get renewal the work permit 
required all foreigners working Kenya. 
that was not accredited forced 
think about every story wrote, the 
effects might have those involved, and 
whatever might happen says. 
(Other correspondents have been heard say 
controversial stories, not going 
that story until I’m ready 

The reporters for The New York Times, The 
Washington Post, and the Los Angeles Times 
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try general. Like solutions environmental problems. 
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were eventually re-accredited. Other jour- 
nalists, particularly those who travel fre- 
quently other countries, say they have been 
able work without accreditation. Some say 
they have not been asked show press 
card years. There more difficulty when 
comes covering Kenyan events. Re- 
porters without accreditation were not per- 
mitted cover last year’s All Africa Games. 
But when fighting erupted between Kenya 
and Uganda December, the government 
flew large number correspondents, in- 
cluding many without press cards, the bor- 
der cover the battle. 

Still, the fact that the government has been 
willing accredit few foreign journalists 
leaves all them feeling edge. one 
has been expelied, but some unaccredited 
journalists may face difficulties when they 
try renew their work permits this spring. 
not comfortable each time you come 
not knowing these people are going put 
you says Jerry Gray, Nairobi 
bureau chief for The Associated Press. 
not accredited either. 
LeeAnn Stauffer stringer Kenya for 
ABC Radio News and the Voice Germany. 
press time, she was waiting ac- 
credited. 
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Teamster editor tightrope 


The first issue was decent-looking, although 
may not win any prizes—a four-page tab- 
loid with big red logo: 560 Free Press. 
looks like ordinary union newspaper, but 
isn’t. 

But then Teamsters Local 560 hardly 
ordinary local union. With some 8,000 mem- 
bers trucking, warehousing, and other in- 
dustries New Jersey and New York, 
one the largest locals the union. And 
June 1986 became the first local union 
taken over the U.S. government, 
when the Supreme Court agreed with the Jus- 
tice Department that such action was nec- 
essary because organized-crime influence. 

Local 560 had been dominated for three 
decades Anthony (Tony Pro) Prov- 
enzano and his family. Long suspected 
have been behind the disappearance 
Jimmy Hoffa, Provenzano, now seventy, 
serving twenty years for extortion the fed- 
eral penitentiary Lompoc, California, and 
faces mandatory twenty-five years for mur- 
der New York state after that. But left 
behind powerful political machine and 
the view Edwin Stier, the former 
prosecutor appointed run the local 
discouraged and disfranchised membership. 
The 560 Free Press one Stier’s ideas 
for remedy. 

The lead story the premier issue last 
September was about short, successful 
strike North Bergen, New Jersey, truck- 
ing company where drivers partially rolled 
back two-tier wage agreement negotiated 


under previous regime that had cost new 
hires hour and most their benefits. 
warehouse workers Viking Books— 
mostly about mandatory overtime. There was 
report the local’s finances and, mixed 
with the hard news, feature about woman 
who operates heavy-duty rock hauler 
highway construction job. didn’t think 
really take the woman was quoted 
saying about her husband, Nunzio. 

column page two, Stier laid out 
his goals, including the use the newspaper 
stimulate union interest and debate. With 
some 13,000 subscribers—members and re- 
tirees—560 Free Press potentially pow- 
erful tool, but Stier can’t expect instantly 
enthusiastic readership. Those who are op- 
posed the trusteeship resent 560 Free 
Press, which they regard the voice the 
government, not the local. Some these 
critics see the trusteeship frightening 
precedent for labor; others want their old 
power back. 

One key critic Mike Sciarra, twice- 
indicted, never-convicted former president 
the local union who was power when 
Federal District Harold Ackerman 
installed the trusteeship. Sciarra running 
for president the local election ten- 
tatively scheduled for December, 
fighting challenge his candidacy from 
the Department Justice. any event, his 
Teamsters for Liberty slate will face truck 
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driver Ray Carney and The United Ticket, 
and possibly third slate. After the election, 
the government’s power over Local 560 will 
substantially diminished. 

Covering all this the job the editor 
560 Free Press, Lisa Vives, thirty-seven- 
year-old veteran journalist who works out 
office union headquarters, where she 
surrounded file cabinets, old newspapers, 
and scraps paper with story ideas them. 
Vives was the president the Newspaper 
Guild unit her previous paper, The Jersey 
Journal, urban Hudson County. Her full- 
time salary paid the union, and she does 
all the writing, photography, and layout. 

That’s not the hard part, however. 
Vives suffered more abuse than any news- 
paper reporter ever Stier says. 
called her names and laughed her 
the beginning. Then they realized that this 
was real 

Vives concedes that her start was rocky, 
then the members got know and ac- 
cept person who was doing her job 
and away. guess some them 
acceptance the newspaper growing. 
members are calling with ideas, 
complaints, and compliments,’’ she says. 
don’t even mind the complaints long 
they are responding the newspaper, 

The tension over the trusteeship Local 
560 heightened because the Reagan Justice 
Department reportedly preparing try for 
similar trusteeship massive scale, 
means civil suit that would remove all 
twenty-one members the executive board 
the 1.7 million-member Teamsters union. 
Part the union’s defense has been rejoin 
the AFL-CIO, which expelled for corrup- 
tion 1957. 560 Free Press recently 
reported, the AFL-CIO contends that ‘‘gov- 
ernment supervision synonymous with the 
destruction free trade unions, not with 
their 

Vives defends the trusteeship Local 560. 
says, simply way get the union 
back the She says that under 
the trusteeship the local has improved and 
reworded several contracts negotiated under 
the Provenzanos that had deprived members 
pay and benefits. This is, course, the 
kind news that 560 Free Press glad 
report. But Stier says the paper’s ultimate 
test whether the members accept 
credible source information. 


Tom Tooien 


Tom Toolen staff writer for The Record 
Hackensack, New Jersey. 
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The $220 grease job 


irst off, the money’s not the issue. 

Two hundred and twenty dollars 

might mean something you 
day’s work, but inside the Beltway? 
Cabfare. good deal less, notes former 
Newsweek correspondent John Walcott 
with the faint disdain someone com- 
paring Budweiser Beck’s, than jour- 
nalist can get for giving one speech. 
Besides, the reporters who take this 
money from the State Department work 
hard for it: three four hours Sat- 
urday morning interviewing officials 
the State Department when they could 
be, what vacuuming sand from the 
BMW? 

For another thing, they’ve got 
the Foreign Service Institute Ros- 
lyn, Virginia, 9:30 a.M. sharp and 
they’ve got their toes. Puts 
real damper Friday night. And 
they’ve got cheeky. The idea 
come these officials with off-the- 
wall question,’’ says Gregory Nokes, 
formerly the AP’s chief State Depart- 
ment correspondent. knockdown 
fills Walcott. the most 
ridiculous questions you can think of, 
polemical says Henry Trew- 
hitt U.S. News World Report, with 
horror that suggests this very hard 
work indeed. ridiculous ex- 

Then, after they’ve asked those ridic- 
ulous off-the-wall knockdown extreme- 
polemical questions, they’re not allowed 
say word about it. Put those legs, 
legmen. Though they’ve been closeted 
with video camera and State Depart- 
ment policymakers the assistant sec- 
retary level for several hours which 
they’ve tried claw the steel safety 


William Boot, who regularly writes Capital 
Letter, assignment Ishmaelia. Philip 
Weiss contributing editor the Review. 


catches from officialdom’s hearts that 
those catches might future better 
fastened when their wearers tel- 
evision inform and disinform cit- 
izens, it’s all off the record. Their pay 
order poetic this point. data 
and materials developed during the 
course this purchase order become the 
sole property the U.S. 

Not that has stip- 
ulate much. Saturday necking ses- 
sions with officials aren’t something 
reporters, even gossipy reporters, like 
gossip about. wonder why. 

newsworthy things have been 
involved, but they’ve never ever leaked 
Dorothy Sarnoff, the well- 
preserved New York communication 
consultant who has supervised these in- 
timacies for thirteen boasts her 
journalistic elves. their 
honor. 

something, 


surprise, it’s only 
symptomatic bigger problem 
with the get out 

Washington. Two three times year 
teams two reporters have been going 
into the State Department’s training 
school participate what’s called the 
Advanced Television Workshop. Here, 
one two three deputy assistant 
secretaries ambassadors, having spent 
the last two days going over video takes 
themselves with Sarnoff (who takes 
home couple thou for the job), get 
their final exams going one one 
and then one two with reporters. Rec- 
ords available the Foreign Service In- 
stitute are incomplete, but eight 
reporters who’ve gotten paid 
the last few years are Trewhitt, Walcott, 
Nokes, Paul Duke WETA-TV, Roy 
Gutman Newsday, Harold Jackson, 
formerly chief American correspondent 
The Guardian, Morton Kondracke 


The New Republic, and John Wal- 
lach, foreign editor Hearst news- 
papers. 

Sarnoff encourages the reporters 
fire tough questions the officials; then 
she critiques the officials’ performance. 
Everyone says the point not get the 
officials duck questions but answer 
them directly and inform the public. 
(Believe that you want give 
percent). The other thing the journalists, 
use their official titles, State De- 
partment contractors, say that, even 
though it’s off the record and they can’t 
even take the information they get 
others for confirmation, forms part 
their weltanschauung and makes them 
better reporters, etc. 

Fair enough, but for starters the con- 
flict interest can excruciating. Two 
years ago, for instance, Wallach and 
Nokes tuned Abraham Sofaer. So- 
faer was controversial, the counsel the 
State Department who had just issued 
reinterpretation the 1972 ABM treaty 
that permitted work Reagan’s Stra- 
tegic Defense Initiative finding that 
the parties had not, after all, meant 
limit the development further defen- 
sive systems; they’d only limited the de- 
ployment existing technology. 
Sofaer’s ruling was fairly tendentious, 
and when Wallach and Nokes went 
that Saturday they felt, Nokes says, that 
they had developed new information. 
had fun. actually nailed him 
certain particulars, and remember 
agreeing after was over that, had 
been Meet the Press, would have 
made news.”’ 

But this wasn’t fun the American pub- 
lic got share in. STATE DEPARTMENT 
ADVISER ADMITS CONFUSION OVER LE- 
GALITY ‘STAR WARS’ (or some var- 
iant) was not headline you read 
anywhere. 

Not that Nokes Wallach went 
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around bragging other reporters about 
their coup, because, course, most 
ethical standards, participation Ad- 
vanced Workshops dubious 
fired,’’ says John Maclean the Chi- 
cago Tribune. either run with the 
fox the hounds. are pursuit 
these people and shouldn’t advising 
the fox which hole run 

Other reporters have mixed views 
about the propriety taking part in- 
cluding some who’ve done so. ‘‘Past 
Walcott says right off the bat 
speaking his participation; when 
went from Newsweek The Wall Street 
Journal mid-1986, his new employer 
prohibited such activities Advanced 
TV. But what makes the hairsplitting 
ethicist squirm the money. For in- 
stance, Gutman says that when 
worked for Reuters adopted Reuters’s 
that one should not accept 
money from the government and, 
being asked join panel being formed 
the United States Information Agency 
question former U.S. Ambassador 
Jeane Kirkpatrick, scrupled. 
the Sarnoff thing, did accept [the 
check], but was considered work 
giving Saturday morning.”’ 

John Wallach’s rationale also com- 
plex. defends his participation the 
hush-hush program with blunt descrip- 
tion the Washington access game. 
greases your relationship with these peo- 
ple it’s easier call them later and 
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thrust being good reporter 
get close enough [to officials] they 
give you All right, but 
1986, after Wallach had acted go- 
between for Soviet and American offi- 
cials stuck over how engineer the re- 
lease Nicholas Daniloff News 
World Report, sounded like dif- 
ferent man disclosing his participation 
course, might burning the officials 
whom had promised secrecy, but, 
tell the reader. such spasm in- 
tegrity has felled Wallach after roll 
the hay with Sofaer and whomever else. 
Maybe this has with reporters’ van- 
ity. Daniloff, Wallach man- 
aged appear both heroic and virtuous. 
Copping Advanced just makes 
him seem hard up. 

it’s easy show that the standard 
one, but codifying ethics policy isn’t 
the answer. The real issue here cul- 
tural one. Outside the Beltway like 
think reporters having ad- 
versarial relationship with government, 
and reporters encourage think so. 
Advanced reminds you that that’s 
myth; generally, everyone works to- 
gether friendly basis. Reporters en- 
joy playing and, when 
caught with their feet some offi- 
cial’s desk, are capable good ration- 
alizations for their behavior. Nokes, for 
instance, says that four bouts Ad- 
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vanced got him access officials 
whom relative newcomer, would 
have had difficulty reaching (though So- 
faer, notes, did not return later call). 
When suggested John Walcott that 
reporters shouldn’t collegial with 
their sources, bridled: always 
heard that from people who have not 
worked here have been successful 
working Inevitably reporters who 
work day in, day out with others ‘‘in 
small town’’ develop closeness, 
said. 

But it’s such great idea, how come 
reporters don’t brag such alliances? 
fact, why they generally choose 
promulgate the view that they and the 
officials are each others’ throats? The 
reason they know the officials get 
something return: more favorable 
treatment. Gregory Nokes, who now 
national correspondent for The Orego- 
nian Portland, looks back the 
Washington journalism scene with some 
unhappiness. Advanced TV, says, 
was merely one expression envi- 
ronment which reporters are 
administration views. feel really bad 
yellow rain. turns out just 
baloney but had option but 
with it. The Libyan hit squads! [Former 
Secretary State Alexander Haig 
told later that was based faulty 
information. Well, those stories were 
never undone.”’ 

Consider Henry Trewhitt. couple 
weeks after picking his $220 June 
1987, Trewhitt parroted the administra- 
tion line column U.S. News 
World Report which lamented that 
world’’ did not give the 
United States credit for its role moving 
South Korea towards democracy. Even 
though the administration may have 
down for years. with near dic- 
throughout the third world, the 
alternatives had been 
had sided with the reform movements 
too late some circumstances, but 
wasn’t the U.S. that supplied the 
model for the Korean reformers? 
should feel proud. The thing read like 
memo the various State Department 
sources who were blindly quoted 
throughout, catechistic regurgitation 
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the so-called Reagan Doctrine, complete 
with geopolitical reading American 
alternatives and cuddly picture Mar- 
cos and Somoza near dictators (under 
3.2 percent alcohol presumably). 

the case Trewhitt longtime 
herald Foggy Bottom shows, the 
collegiality problem nowhere great 
D.C. State. The background 
that for more than twenty years after 
World War the State Department was 
rarely the source very controversial 
news. The country had bipartisan for- 
eign policy: Americans were generally 
agreement about what did abroad, 
and inevitably the reporters who covered 
the State Department acted more 
spokesmen and interpreters for actions 
than critics (cf the Bay Pigs). 
Honor and good stories came those 
reporters whom officials trusted most. 
The State Department was terrain that 
selected for flexible knees, the 
est socializing agent former 
State Department official Leslie Gelb, 
now New York Times editor, quoted 
saying Stephen Hess’s 1984 book, 
The Government/Press Connection. And 
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then, course, the Peaceable Kingdom 
went napalm. the political arena, 
bipartisanship became object nos- 
talgia. 

Institutionally, though, the attitude 
dies hard. State Department officials are 
said dread stir, fear shared the 
polemic-eschewing Trewhitt, who 
plainly saves his hardest and, ven- 
ture, best questions for Advanced 
TV, where they don’t mean anything. 

John Walcott grieves that ‘‘too 
reporters are into opposition 
view, that this adversarial relation- 
ship and the press’s job report what 
the government did wrong, 
Generally, thinks, reporters should 
simply tell what the government said and 
did, not judge it. 

When covering administration 
ideological the one power, this 
dangerously naive policy. Transmit- 
ting the Reaganite line has rarely been 
neutral act. Consider one Walcott’s 
gems. couple weeks after got 
$220 government handout June 
1986 while was still Newsweek 
wrote encomium Don For- 


tier, who for health reasons was depart- 
ing the National Security Council (and 
who died two months later). this 
piece, Walcott served mouthpiece 
for the Reagan administration’s ration- 
alizations. Fortier was 
Walcott observed, but ‘‘believes the 
West has choice but challenge the 
Soviet system, and has led quiet 
fight within the administration con- 
front the Soviets the outer limits 
their reach, Afghanistan, Angola, and 
Nicaragua, rather than simply preparing 
for doomsday battle Western Eu- 
characterize such world- 
view nonideological betrays bizarre 
lack perspective. Walcott’s hopeful 
statements the same story about 
administration support for legislation 
send aid the Nicar- 
aguan contras suggest that really 
did have access was July 1986 
there were few things his pals weren’t 
telling him. fact, Walcott was among 
the reporters Newsweek senior writer 
Jonathan Alter later criticized for having 
been friendly with Oliver North that 
they chose not pursue clear indications 
developing scandal. 

course, insiderism has always been 
seduction, and the slavish will just 
slavish, almost, anyway, whether 
not they’re allowed bed down with 
near-policymakers Saturday morn- 
ings and pocket $220. Getting excited 
about reporters who Advanced 
Workshop may feel good, but stopping 
them won’t change anything. The la- 
mentable thing about the program 
what says about the press climate. De- 
spite government admissions disin- 
formation and lying and the dismal fact 
that the public had wait for Lebanese 
paper and the administration itself di- 
vulge news its craziest acts, insider- 
ism has come constitute the mark 
journalistic success this town. How 
emblematic. What parking-garage meet- 
ings with officials were earlier gen- 
eration D.C. reporters, secret video 
greasings officials are ours. 


Editor’s note: After this article went press, 
the Foreign Service Institute announced that 
had chosen new television coach (over 
Sarnoff and other bidders), whose course will 
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The Panama story, 
Here again 


KEN SILVERSTEIN 


The way the American media have covered Panama over 
the past several years demonstrates once again the degree 
which the press allows the administration set the na- 
tion’s foreign news agenda. Recently and only recently 
coverage has focused General Manuel Antonio No- 
riega, who has been portrayed thug presiding over 
corrupt regime. Any reporter with even minimum in- 
itiative with the encouragement alert editor 
could have written this story years ago. Panamanian op- 
position figures have long tried interest American re- 
porters Noriega’s extracurricular activities. They had 
support until late 1985, when the U.S. government began 
openly criticizing the Panamanian strongman. 
opponents could not understand why the U.S. government 
and press had taken long close the Panamanian 
Newsweek reported June 1986. provided 
explanation for such behavior the part the U.S. press 

far the government’s see-no-evil approach was con- 
cerned, the answer not difficult ascertain. long 
the Reagan administration found Noriega useful found 
fault the man. until late 1985, the general was con- 
sidered key regional ally. had been the CIA’s payroll 
for some twenty years and the Defense Department was 
allowed monitor all Central America from its Pana- 
manian installations. Aiso, the country’s bank-secrecy laws 
allowed Oliver North and friends set three dummy 
corporations there help fund the contras. 

This does not, however, explain the press’s lackluster 
performance, which coverage the 1984 presidential 
election provides case point. The election resulted 
the victory Nicolas Ardito Barletta, handpicked No- 
riega. Ex-congressman Father Robert Drinan served 
team foreign observers monitoring the elections, and his 
group was convinced that fraud had been carried out 
wide scale. They contacted the and UPI, but, Drinan 
recalled recent interview, they 

Nor was anyone else. Although some news organizations 
reported the opposition’s allegations fraud, the overall 
tone the coverage was uncritical and the results were 
considered legitimate. Moreover, survey six leading 
newspapers The New York Times, The Washington Post, 
the Los Angeles Times, The Miami Herald, The Wall Street 


Ken Silverstein free-lance journalist who lives New York. 


Journal, and The Christian Science Monitor showed 
editorial criticism the election; the opinion-page col- 
umnists the same papers were similarly silent this 
score. This was marked contrast editorial and other 
reactions Nicaraguan elections, held six months later 
and judged relatively fair teams international observ- 
ers, but discounted farce many editorial writers and 
columnists. The New York Times, for example, used the 
word The Washington Post said the Sandinistas 

The situation changed for both the U.S. government 
and the American media September 1985 when, 
for reasons that remain unclear, the Reagan administration 
became somewhat disenchanted with Noriega and withheld 
million grant. The reason given was the forced res- 
ignation President Barletta, who had called for in- 
vestigation into the recent murder political opponent 
Noriega’s. Judging from the administration’s toleration 
more serious human-rights abuses nearby Salvador, 
however, likely that other factors such increasing 
concern over Noriega’s friendly relationship with Fidel Cas- 
tro and the suspicion that information American activities 
Panama was being passed the Soviet Union were 
just important. 

Whatever the causes, this marks almost the precise mo- 
ment that the press shifted its gaze events Panama. 
Within two weeks Reagan’s action, The New York Times, 
The Washington Post, The Miami Herald, and the Los An- 
geles Times all ran editorials attacking Noriega and his anti- 
democratic proclivities. 


rom this point on, Panama and Noriega received 
growing amount negative publicity both from the 
Reagan administration and news stories. Feb- 
ruary 1986, the American ambassador-designate, Arthur 
Davis, criticized human-rights violations Panama his 
confirmation hearings. April, Assistant Secretary State 
for Inter-American Affairs Elliott Abrams, testifying before 
congressional subcommittee, accused Noriega gunrun- 
ning and drug trafficking. Two months later The New York 
Times and NBC News broke major stories elaborating. 
Abrams’s charges. The Times, for example, ran series 
stories Seymour Hersh. One, which bore the headline 
PANAMA GENERAL REPORTED RIG ELECTION 1984, 
included comment from Father Drinan, who finally had 
his moment the limelight two years after the event. 
Such catch-up reporting was only too typical press 
that ignored important story until the administration gave 
the go-ahead. 
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The Gallaudet difference 


MARY JOHNSON 


News coverage the student shutdown Gallaudet Uni- 
versity Washington, D.C., this past March, over the 
appointment non-deaf president, was the kind cov- 
erage the disability-rights movement has longed for. find 
encouraging. Still, wonder, must take such dramatic, 
even unprecedented, event make disability issue news? 

their credit, reporters covered the protest straight 
news, with little the soft human-interest approach that 
afflicts too many stories about disability issues. But hard 
news was unfolding daily protests, demands, march 
Capitol Hill, Gallaudet president-elect Elisabeth Ann 
Zinser’s remarks, board chair Jane Bassett Spilman’s re- 
marks, Zinser’s resignation, the appointment King 
Jordan president, Spilman’s resignation while students 
talked segregation, paternalism, and oppres- 
sion. short, reporters and editors had little choice but 
write straight-news, civil-rights accounts. 

Will reporters continue follow the campaign 
obtain more civil rights and opportunities for the nation’s 
millions deaf New York Times reporter 
Drummond Ayres, Jr., described March news 
analysis piece? Will they want cover the continuing push 
for civil rights other disabled people, now mostly un- 
reported? the past any indication, the answer plainly 
no. 

story The New York Times March 13, titled 
DEAF DEMAND HEARD RIGHTS, reporter Tamar 
Lewin mentions ‘‘a case against the Postal Service, which 
had special recruitment program for the deaf but paid 
hearing-impaired workers the program hour during 
nine-month probation period while their co-workers with 
normal hearing earned $10 hour and were only kept 
probation for ninety days. 

Lewin continued, Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission ruled that that pay system was 
illegal discrimination. read lot newspapers and 
magazines and none them did find any mention 
this ruling the time was made. 

Last fall, many presidential candidates signed pledge 
have the debates interpreted sign-language interpret- 
ers, then ignored the pledge. That never made news. Bus 
blockings and mass arrests members American Dis- 
abled for Accessible Public Transportation (ADAPT) get 
local news coverage, yet reading shows that national 
reporters and editors steadfastly ignore the story. 

March report the Commission Education 
the Deaf submitted the Senate Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee’s subcommittee the handicapped did 


Mary Johnson editor The Disability Rag, bimonthly mag- 
azine published Louisville, Kentucky, that deals with disability- 
rights issues. article how the press covers disabled persons 
begins page this issue the Review. 
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make the news, however. The report blasted not only Gal- 
laudet and other educational institutions for deaf people, 
but also the Federal Communications Commission for fail- 
ing require captioning. Free-lance reporter Lydia 
Kleiner, who heard regularly National Public Radio, 
reported the study NPR’s March Edi- 
tion’’; Associated Press wire story appeared The New 
York Times. Why? Kleiner thinks unlikely that the report 
would have made news had not the Gallaudet story been 
fresh the public mind. ‘‘It’s sexy right she says. 

Gallaudet took the media surprise. reporter follow- 
ing disability-rights issues, however, would have suspected 
that things were getting ready blow Gallaudet the 
deaf community’s publications had been grousing over the 
situation there long time. But how many reporters cover 
the disability beat? 

The protests were disability story simple, 
solvable issue that affected only the lives deaf people 
their own campus, not messy public issue with thorny 
points like the demand for lifts buses. had many 
the qualities that make stories features, not news: wouldn’t 
really affect anything the real world where news made. 
that sense, mimicked early AIDS coverage, when ed- 
itors believed AIDS affected only gays; whiie AIDS made 
good copy sometimes, didn’t call for continuing coverage 
didn’t affect enough people. 

suspect that the Gallaudet story anomaly rather 
than sign that editors have reassessed the importance 
disability issues. hope the press will prove wrong. 


Darts and laurels 


Laurel: the St. Petersburg Times, for journalistic grace 
under pressure. Faced with intimidating hand-delivered 
letter which the Church Scientology threatened sue 
the Times for libel, slander, and conspiracy violate civil 
rights proceeded with its plan run story Ron 
Hubbard: Messiah controversial new book 
about the founder the church, the Times not only pub- 
lished its intended piece but also reprinted the entire text 
the letter. know whole lot more about your insti- 
tution and motives than you was the letter’s final 
ominous thrust.) For contrast, consider the behavior other 
news organizations dealing with the book. reported 
Brent Walth the Portiand, Oregon, alternative paper 
Willamette Week, scheduled interviews with the author were 
hastily cancelled KATU television, Portland, and 
KING, Seattle, after pressure from the church was applied; 
the Portland Oregonian, which had considered doing story 
the cancelled appearances, changed its mind. 
more ingenious response was devised KEX radio talk- 
show host Don Wright Portland; simply put the book’s 
author the air without any prior announcement any 
further ado. 

Darts: the Brazoria County, Texas, Facts, and At- 
lanta television station WSB, for winking conflicts 
interest, apparent real. The Facts’s city editor, Jesse 
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Miller, also serves commissioner Brazoria County’s 
parks fact that Facts neglected mention recent 
editorial commending the park commissioners for their 
work. WSB’s noontime news anchor, Ray Moore, doubles 
the director communications for the research institute 
Georgia Tech, operator nuclear reactor currently 
being investigated for possible safety violations. (According 
Ron Taylor’s report The Atlanta Constitution, Moore 
claims there conflict because actual news contact with 
usually maintained through one his press-office 
colleagues Tech; WSB’s news director agrees.) For 
different approach conflict interest, consider the 
experience John Stokes, sports reporter for the Arkansas 
Democrat who was promptly fired when came light 
that, his other capacity public relations director for the 
Dolphins swim team the Little Rock Athletic Club, Stokes 
had produced several favorable pieces for the paper. The 
club itself saw nothing wrong the arrangement: ‘‘Be sure 
check out John’s column the Democrat every Friday 
for more news the its March newsletter ad- 
vised. 

Dart: the New York Daily News, for letting its appetite 
for clever headlines get tastelessly out hand. Over 
March business-page item plans Continental Airlines 
open hub West Berlin: HAVE NAZI DAY. 

Laurels: the Middletown, Connecticut, Press, and the 
Orlando, Florida, Sentinel, for their illuminating coverage 
pressing social issues that put their respective papers’ 
management less than kindly light. the final para- 
graphs detailed report meeting organized the 
local chamber commerce, which plans were announced 
for the establishment day-care center serve employees 
downtown businesses, Press reporter Gary Rotstein 
wrote: virtually the only major downtown em- 
ployer who failed accept invitation the chamber’s 
meeting was The Middletown Press, which [chamber pres- 
ident Laurence D.] McHugh said was responsible for arous- 
ing much the business community’s interest the subject 
with five-part day-care series The report went 
note that type day-care benefit presently offered 
the Press itself. Similarly, conscience-striking piece 
the discriminatory membership practices Orlando’s 
prestigious University Club and the resulting humiliation 
systematically inflicted women, Jews, and blacks, Sen- 
tinel reporters Goldie Blumenstyk and Roger Roy included 
this telling statement, along with other members’ expres- 
sions defensiveness and shame: really haven’t thought 
about said Harold Lifvendahl, publisher The 
Orlando Sentinel. don’t think it’s presented problem 
the company. I’ve never lost sleep over 

Mini-Dart: The New York Times, for front-page 
fashion piece that was less-than-perfect model. March 
revelation simple, basic fact which working women 
and retailers had known for months namely, that the 
attempt designers drastically raise hemlines had been 
bottom-line dud reporter Trish Hall singled out the 
influential publication Women’s Wear Daily target 
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blame for the miniskirt hype; she tackily neglected men- 
tion, however, the yards miniskirt hype produced the 
Times itself. 

Laurel: the Anchorage Daily News, for People 
Peril,’’ powerful ten-part series the epidemic despair 
that threatens drown the Native Alaskan culture drink. 
Graphically documenting human terms the dispropor- 
tionate rates violence, crime, and suicide fed un- 
dammed booze,’’ the series led legislative 
proposals for increased funding rehabilitation programs 
well for tougher policies bootlegging and tighter 
controls liquor sales. 

Dart: the Burlington County, New Jersey, Times, for 
weighing itself down with excess promotional baggage. 
swooning detail, and with frequent plugs for Best Western’s 
Sandy Beach Hotel, the paper reported readers the 
joys Barbados each the eight sun-filled days 
paper-sponsored tour but neglected mention the 
rebates the paper got from the operator the tour, and that 
the operator had picked the travel writer’s tab. 

Laurel: (belatedly) San Francisco television station 
KRON, producer Jon Dann, and reporter Sylvia Chase; and 
the Center for Investigative Reporting and reporters An- 
gus Mackenzie and Dan Noyes, for the February 1987 series 
ening pattern un-American activities the part federal 
agencies selective audits the IRS, interrogations and 
surveillance the FBI aimed harassing outspoken 
critics the Reagan administration’s policies Central 
America. (Not until January 1988, when lawyers’ group 
released copies internal FBI documents obtained under 
the FOIA, did The New York Times pick the story 
and make it, finally, national news.) 

Dart: the Montachusett, Massachusetts, Times, for 
shamelessly printing 9-by-8-inch page-one box re- 
vealing release’’ which the publicist for local 
technical school expressed her appreciation the paper’s 
fine efforts her institution’s behalf. ‘‘Your enthusiasm 
and support are exceptional far I’m the 
publicist gushed. I’ve approached you about 
article interest, simply sent own releases, you 
have always done wonderful job for Monty 
explained publisher Frank Hartnett, accompanying 
note (with presumably unintended irony), the letter offered 
insight into what the Montachusett Times all 

Dart: the Spokane, Washington, Chronicle, for diz- 
zying display uncontrolled love. Marking the retirement 
longtime reporter, editor, and columnist Dorothy Powers, 
the paper devoted some 315 column-inches sentimental 
sendoff that included detailed account her life, mile- 
stones her career, reprints her work, editorial salute, 
her editorial farewell, testimonials from local luminaries, 
nine photos (at church, school, her bedroom, 
cemetery, etc.), and editorial-page drawing which 
Powers has smilingly joined Washington, Jefferson, Lin- 
coln, and Roosevelt the Mount Rushmore pantheon. 
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have shortchanged teachers The result expanding teacher shortage. 
throughout our history. Conditions allowed to. This shortage means fewer courses and overcrowded 
Until the second half this century, teaching classes. will lead toa less qualified workforce, 
was one the few professions open women and growing numbers young people who lack the skills 

minorities. Thankfully, the last three decades, that they'll need compete the complex world 
has changed. marketplace. 
But now the profession education must com- expect fill teacher 
pete with other professions even field. ranks without paying teachers the 
things stand right now, wage they deserve. 
masters degree and years’ experience can expect Because the 


earn only $26,000 year, national average. sale over. National Education Association 
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Boats Boston. They’ve returned the 
Public Garden every spring for 100 years now. 

most people can’t imagine spring beginning 
without them. 

But years before their first when the boats 
had oars instead wings, The Globe were 

From Beacon Hill Mission Hill. The Public 
the Boston Garden, Season season, Ritual 
ritual. was worth seeing Boston, you could 
The Globe. 


Which why whenever you visit Boston, the first 


place you should The Boston Globe. 


The Boston Globe 
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Bumpy ride U.S. News 


After lurching takeoff, with owner Zuckerman the controls, 
will his rebuilt newsweekly really fly? 


MICHAEL HOYT 


U.S. News World Report cover story 
March 30, 1987, supposed tell 
something about the murky beginnings 
the Iran-contra affair, but may tell 
more about the magazine’s new life under 
Mortimer Zuckerman, who bought 
October 1984. Zuckerman intellectual 
real estate developer, dapper dynamo. The story, called 
turned serious but seriously dull magazine into one that 
wide awake and eager make splash. may also 
illustrate what can happen when owner declares himself 
editor-in-chief, Zuckerman did one Friday afternoon 
April 1985. his critics, this was Carl Icahn, after 
buying TWA, had declared himself pilot form on- 
the-job training that can rough passengers and crew. 

The roots the Big Sting back late 1986, when 
Zuckerman was approached Israeli who had news 
service, called Depth, that operated out Jerusalem and 
used network academics and other sources provide 
exclusive stories. Its mainstay was one Giora Shamis, who 
has occasion contributed Foreign Report, published 
The Economist. Foreign Report spokesperson sup- 
plied telephone number for Shamis, but calls went un- 
answered.) U.S. News editor David Gergen says that 
Shamis’s credentials checked out, and did Depth’s first 
contribution, file with key information for February 1987 
cover piece US. hostages Lebanon. Gergen says 
agreed with Zuckerman that Depth was worth try, although 
another knowledgeable editor notes that pressure for 
using came from 

Depth’s second effort was the basis for the Big Sting 
story, which contended, essence, that instead the 
United States making overtures Iran the start the 
Iran-contra scandal, the reverse happened: Iran lured ‘the 
United States (via Israel) into the arms-for- 


Michael Hoyt associate editor the Review. Funding for 
this article was provided the Delacorte Center for Magazine 


Journalism Columbia University. 
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hostages deal setting trap planting rumors that the 
ayatollah was dying and that potentially pro-U.S. ‘‘mod- 
erates’’ involved fierce factional struggle were eager 
for arms and military intelligence, and might able 
release hostages and aid U.S.-backed rebels Afghan- 
istan return. The eleven-page article included lot 
astonishing details; the opening paragraphs even took the 
reader into Khomeini’s chamber, with its white- 
washed walls and bright, woven 

US. News spent lot time and effort trying verify 
Depth’s scoop, both the U.S. and the Middle East. 
Mel Elfin, Newsweek’s former Washington bureau chief and 
now U.S. News’s editor for special and Steven 
Emerson, respected investigative reporter speaks He- 
brew, were dispatched Israel work Shamis and 
try check his facts. the end Elfin backed the piece, 
Gergen says: was his judgment turned to; recom- 
mended with the However, some reporters 
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Calming influence: David Gergen, number two the editorial 
hierarchy (Zuckerman number one), came U.S. News with 

little journalistic experience, but the staff reportedly 
backed him the hope could provide badly needed stability. 


were aware that Emerson had told the editors that did 
not believe Depth’s reporting. Emerson would not comment 
except deny one rumor that had floated through U.S. News 
that Depth was connected Israeli military intelligence. 
But colleague says Emerson told him was convinced 
that the Big Sting story had been fabricated. 

Assistant managing editor Brian Duffy, who helped check 
out some Depth’s facts and who ended writing the 
story, also had problems with it, although, says, they 
diminished ‘‘as were getting confirmations.’’ Still, 
Duffy adds, ‘‘my skepticism never quite vanished.’’ The 
Big Sting ran without by-lines, and Duffy says declined 
take one: given the problems had with this 
thing, said, write you want to, but I’m 
not going sign it.’ Later, his protest became less di- 
rected Ayatollah’s Big and more the idea 
paying outsiders for major scoops. Zuckerman, who says 
Depth’s Big Sting file confirmed information had re- 
ceived earlier from off-the-record source, 
adds, stand everything that was that 

Depth’s later efforts make one wonder, however. After 
the Big Sting, the news group filed lot smaller stories, 
many which even Gergen concedes were pretty wild. 
Among the stories that former and current reporters say they 
were asked check out was report that the Kuwaiti oil 
tanker Bridgeton, widely reported have struck mine 
while under U.S. protection the Persian Gulf last July, 
was actually hit Iranian man with explosives strapped 
his body, suicide frogman who, Depth’s copy put 
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it, ‘‘almost certainly died.’’ another story also killed for 
lack verification Depth claimed that the pilot the Iraqi 
jet that fired missiles the U.S. frigate Stark last May was 
actually Russian East European. Depth’s story that Syria 
was building billion-dollar water project cut off water 
Israel was spiked for lack evidence; was story 
referring Iranian submarines the Persian Gulf, after 
News reporters concluded that Iran has submarines. 

would report these things sort 
says reporter who was asked evaluate 
some Depth’s later work. ‘‘About third what they 
said was exclusive wasn’t exclusive all. Another third 
seemed plausible and may have been true, except that there 
was way tell because Shamis didn’t source the stuff, 
not even guarded way. Another third, maybe little 
less, just clearly its face was false, wrong, ludicrous 
just silly Another reporter says there was pres- 
sure tell the editors that Depth reports were okay. 
you came and said something was wrong they’d get mad 
you, implying that weren’t good reporters because 
were not coming with human 

Reporters and editors US. News say Depth began 
file more and more copy was holding [Shamis] 
says editor enlarging its area expertise 
such places Africa, the Soviet Union, and Central Amer- 
ica. More and more time was being spent trying check 
the stories out, and more reporters were complaining about 
the quality the material. The day reckoning, according 
one editor, came after someone arranged feed long, 
raw Depth file the Soviet Union Zuckerman while 
was conferring with Seweryn Bialer, Columbia University 
Soviet expert whom Zuckerman relies for insight into 
that country. was this point, the editor says, that the 
owner finally realized what had wrought. Zuckerman 
says that’s not the case, that the problem with Depth was 
the sheer volume material. were inundated with 
material from says. couldn’t verify 
our satisfaction. wasn’t that wasn’t true, was just that 
couldn’t verify any event, U.S. News’s arrange- 
ment with Depth was terminated last November, having 
sunk under load unverified reports. 


fair assign Mort Zuckerman lot the blame 
for whatever problems U.S. News World Report has 
had the last three years and lot the credit for its 
successes, because his editor’s title mere orna- 
ment. shows once week the magazine’s 
offices Washington, D.C., building devel- 
oped and later sold Japanese company and talks 
Gergen least once day phone. contributes story 
ideas, often for cover stories, and sees and occasionally 
helps edit copy prior publication. estimates that 
devotes percent his marathon workweek the 
magazine, and more than that: ‘‘When wake the 
morning and take shower, I’m thinking U.S. 
Gergen and executive editor Michael Ruby say Zuckerman 
often brings good ideas and fresh perspective the editing 
process, and Ruby adds that about 
telling the owner when one his ideas won’t fly. 
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Still, journalists tend fear owners who edit, and those 
who work U.S. News are exception. Sometimes the 
complaints are big, with Depth, and sometimes quite 
minor. One editor notes that Zuckerman had number 
excellent suggestions who should make the list 
New American Establishment,’’ February cover story, 
although eyebrow two was raised when argued 
unsuccessfully against including rival real-estate devel- 
oper Donald Trump. Another editor who worked major 
article says that Zuckerman’s more conservative ideas re- 
sulted changes its judgments and slant. think 
came out very good story, but the process upset the 
editor says. guess was naive think that wouldn’t 
get directly involved with copy. the other hand, 
the One problem that suggestions from 
owner are not really suggestions. reporter the mag- 
azine was told his editor that Zuckerman not only wanted 
certain story done but also wanted specific source in- 
terviewed for it, even though the reporter believed that the 
source had nothing contribute. think [the editors] were 
throwing Mort the writer says. Another reporter 
refused story that came from Zuckerman, which 
business associates his would have been sources. 
wasn’t big ethical thing,’’ this reporter says, was 
turning into big story and there was story 

But Zuckerman, who owns The Atlantic well US. 
News, says that finds journalism lot more interesting 
than real estate, and not about back off. 
natural assumption that people, just because they own some- 
thing, don’t have the intelligence says. 
I’m trying challenge that His editing, 
says, should judged the changes his magazine. 


old News was the kind magazine 
high school students would clip when pre- 
paring for debate. was credible, fair, 
and conservative style not ideology. 
Its graphics could make art director 
weep. Its loyal readers were little older 
and more Sun Belt and middle western than 
those Time and Newsweek. lived Washington but 
was ignored, almost scorned, the elite press, and really 
didn’t care. Someone once said that had the feel being 
not only delivered, but also edited, the U.S. Postal Ser- 
vice. 

David Lawrence, who founded United States News 
weekly newspaper 1933, stayed editor too long. 
knew how say one thing says Fred Frailey, 
whose sixteen-year U.S. News career spanned all its editors, 
and who left year ago become deputy editor Changing 
Times. fact that the magazine survived sold 

Stone became editor 1976, and put his stamp 
U.S. News way that people there like explain 
quoting what said after Anwar Sadat was killed. Time 
and Newsweek could tell you the color the assassin’s 
eyes, said, but US. News would tell you what the as- 
sassination meant for Egypt. wanted incisive, forward- 
looking analysis. But not ioo quickly; for years, US. News 
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Hands-on boss: Zuckerman defends his decision edit 
well publish: ‘‘There natural assumption that people, 
just because they own something, don’t have the intelligence 

involved. And I’m trying challenge that 


was little reluctant let breaking news alter fully planned 
issue. was employee-owned, mostly male, and little 
gray top. Veterans say its atmosphere was warm, with 
the feel extended family. 

That culture disappeared after Zuckerman bought the 
magazine. 122 people the masthead then (not counting 
art, photo, and some administrative/clerical positions), sev- 
enty-six are now gone. Change breeds turmoil, course. 
Even Zuckerman’s fiercest critics agree that the magazine 
needed major overhaul, but even many his defenders 
concede that the turmoil was unnecessarily protracted, last- 
ing well into 1987. masthead count from February that 
year until February 1988 shows thirty-four departures and 
thirty-two arrivals, and late last summer employees 
were joking about scheduling permanent farewell party 
for Friday afternoons. 

The turnover has been most visible the top. Zuckerman 
had said that Marvin Stone would continue his editor, 
but that lasted about six months. Former London Times 
editor Harold Evans, who had been layered over Stone 
Zuckerman’s editorial director, left September 1986. 
Shelby Coffey III, hired from The Washington Post ed- 
itor, lasted ten months, exiting January 1986 mixed 
reviews. Two his high-level hires also came and went: 
former Boston Globe managing editor Matthew Storin, 
brought for his hard-news talents, and soft-news wizard 
John Walsh both left August 1986. Lower-level ed- 
itors, too, were rising and falling like yo-yos. 
period single year had five says reporter 
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who quit. one point had boss. When finally went 
quit literally didn’t know who quit One fair- 
sounding reporter divides the chaos into percent neces- 
sary and percent unnecessary, while fair-sounding ex- 
editor roughly reverses the proportions. became 
modus she says. 

Either way, when the big chorus dispirited former (and 
some current) U.S. News writers and editors begins sing, 
the word can heard again and again. One 
variant the anti-Mort refrain holds that the new owner 
deeply wanted make something good out the magazine, 
but that had idea what that something was, maybe 
still doesn’t. ‘‘My feeling that what lacks 
says former U.S. News executive who was part Zuck- 


‘erman’s early team. don’t think Mort understood what 


the vision was other than that wanted Another 
verse the song holds that giving himself the top editor’s 
job Zuckerman kept his editors from getting firm grip 
the controls, thus creating vacuum the top. 

Former deputy managing editor Storin, who during his 
days the Globe watched Zuckerman’s rise real estate 
developer Boston, suspects that the talents needed for 
building office tower and those needed for rebuilding 
magazine are antithetical. ‘‘In real estate you put together 
deal, building, and move Storin says. 
used going from one project another. magazines 
you build system brick brick that has work 
week after week. don’t think Mort was used thinking 
that way. did not ever seem satisfied with line 
attack, with philosophy for the 

The domestic bureaus were one part the magazine 
which reporters began feel like the end the line 
game crack-the-whip. was absolutely 
says Muriel Dobbin, hired roving Western correspond- 
ent late 1985 and now working her fourth novel. 
seemed come and with the speed light. 
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There was direction and support. was like living 
Former Chicago bureau chief Mike Bosc, 
the other hand, says that, way, heard from Wash- 
ington too much: get pronouncements that were 
going look beyond the Beltway, that wanted look 
the fabric America, but the magazine became more 
Washington-oriented. last year were told that the 
bureau role would elevated, and indeed seemed be. 
But then they started closing bureaus. There was just 
schizophrenia about the place that drove people 
U.S. News has closed bureaus Denver, Houston, and 
Detroit, and cut back most its other domestic outposts 
from two correspondents one, while boosting the New 
York bureau six and putting together stronger stringer 
system elsewhere. Although these changes surely saved 
money too, the company line that the magazine trying 


files blended together editors Washington and in- 
crease the number pieces with individual voice and 
guiding intelligence. Editors contend that some the bureau 
reporters and others now gone were not capable this kind 
writing. And they say that under the new system more 
national stories will done writers based Washington. 
are explains executive editor Ruby. 
Still, some people believe the reporter’s role has been de- 
valued the magazine. sent you out gather 
says former reporter who thought she had been 
hired for her expertise particular beat. ‘‘No editor 
looked and said, ‘What you think?’ 

Certainly percentage the complaints about the 
changes U.S. News comes from reporters who felt shunted 
aside favor some the new being hired 
star writers. John Podhoretz, particular, the young son 
Commentary editor Norman Podhoretz, drew lot fire. 
Podhoretz was hired write about anything wanted, and 
the idea that was paid for stories like Rock 
That’s Designed Shock’’ did not endear him veteran 
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journalists suddenly fearful for their jobs. Podhoretz left the 
magazine February. 

the other hand, the magazine’s move farther away 
from recapitulation last week’s news, and toward more 
comment, analysis, and enterprise reporting, makes sense 
world which people are drowning information but 
thirsty for meaning (and world which Time and News- 
week have more newsgathering resources). U.S. News has 
hired number columnists. They include former Reagan 
administration officials Richard Perle and Richard Dar- 
man, former Librarian Congress Daniel Boorstin, and 
New York magazine political writer Michael Kramer, all 
somewhere the right center, which keeping with 
the magazine’s tradition. Kramer’s work unfortunately 
sometimes packaged straight news analysis when has 
clearly crossed over into the territory Michael Kramer’s 
opinion his highly favorable examination Su- 
preme Court nominee Robert Bork’s record September 
cover story, his beaverish gathering every negative 
fact and opinion that ever existed about Jesse Jackson for 
cover profile last November 16. Editor Gergen, however, 
says that except commentary shoots for straightforward 
analytic journalism, and holds The Economist 
something model for the kind insight and authority 
wants. part his effort make the magazine 
for strong makes deals: Lynn Ro- 
sellini works three months and three off she can work 
her fiction; David Whitman can write for The Washington 
Post The Atlantic long U.S. News gets first look; 
investigative reporter Emerson took some months off for 
book covert military action during the Reagan years 
Secret Warriors part which was excerpted the March 
US. News World Report. 


ergen seems just sharp person 

appears the MacNeil/Lehrer 

NewsHour, where he’s regular guest this 

political season. Despite his lack news 
experience came from the commu- 
nications office the Reagan White 

House with only stint editor the 
American Enterprise Institute’s Public Opinion magazine 
and some column-writing and free-lance work his jour- 
nalism résumé said have been urged Zuck- 
erman several editors News man who could 
give the magazine some stability after the Shelby Coffey 
interregnum. (Gergen says that once Reagan was reelected 
felt free challenge his old boss journalist, and 
there are examples such challenges the magazine, 
although not too many. “‘They are little too reverential 
toward the says former deputy managing 
editor Storin.) For voice experience, Gergen hired Ruby 
away from Newsweek, where was top editor, along 
with Ruby’s wife, assistant managing editor Merrill Mc- 
Loughlin, and some other Newsweek writers raid which, 
one former Newsweek veteran put it, made Newsweek 
start looking over its shoulder. And even some 
News’s toughest critics say that the turbulence the mag- 
azine has calmed down over the last six eight months, 
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Critic: Matthew Storin, who served briefly U.S. 
deputy managing editor now edits Maine Times says 
Zuckerman not ever seem satisfied with line 
attack, with philosophy for the magazine.”’ 


that the new editorial team Zuckerman, Gergen, Ruby, 
graphics ace Edwin Taylor, and managing editor/rising star 
Peter Bernstein seems have mapped flight path 
last. 

Indeed, hang around the magazine’s Washington of- 
fices and talk many the editors and reporters working 
there now sense magazine that seems finally 
the move, and read discover one that already 
has some things proud of. 

the Monday March that visited US. News every- 
one seemed pleased with that week’s cover Puts 
the Whiz Whiz (March 14) interesting look 
the high school winners the Westinghouse Science 
Talent Search. There was much derision Time’s cover 
for that week Superman’s fiftieth birthday gives 
‘soft’ new someone said) and serious growling 
over Newsweek’s cover the controversial Masters and 
Johnson report AIDS. the next issue, fact, US. 
News would run stories critical the report and News- 
week for pushing it. 

readers look this magazine for more serious 
than provided Time and Newsweek, Ger- 
gen says. And sometimes they get it. October 
12, was moving cover piece about AIDS victim’s 
rejection his home town West Virginia, where had 
come back die. The cover the following week, timed for 
the seventieth anniversary the Russian Revolution, was 
impressive package that put Mikhail Gorbachev’s chal- 
lenge the Soviet system perspective. The January 
cover America’s working poor successfully punctured 
some the truisms about that group, and the February 
cover story, Hope for the took look 
programs around the country that have made progress 
getting homeless people back into society refreshing 
and productive approach. There are gems inside, too 
periodic follow-ups major educational experiment 
Rochester, New York, for example, test pesticides 
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produce purchased U.S. News three cities, inter- 
esting glance what there their national character that 
makes the Japanese reluctant help the unfortunate. 

The other big emphasis U.S. News recent months 
has been service. The magazine marketing itself these 
days emphasizing the differences between the backs 
the books: Time and Newsweek’s arts, life-style, entertain- 
ment, etc. vs. U.S. News’s expanded business coverage and 
you can personal finance, health, travel, 
and forth. the magazine’s latest advertisement, 
Fred Drasner, U.S. News’s president and c.e.o., handles 
some celebrities-on-the-cover issues Time they were 
infected. Ringwald, Michael Jackson, ‘Madonna 
why she hot?’ Well, basically, who cares?’’ Drasner 
wants know. Then shows some U.S. News covers, one 
handling your money, one exercise, and news cover 
the New Zuckerman story idea, in- 
cidentally). 

One can detect touch sensitivity US. News about 
this one editor calls 
it, but most people there seem agree that emphasizing 
service good way differentiate the magazine and 
attract new readers. not says deputy managing 
editor Christopher Ma. ‘‘It doesn’t have second- 
class citizen.’’ One the cover stories cites 
mostly bromides and puffy profiles, plus in- 
terview with Rupert Murdoch that delivered the nonstartling 
news that thinks it’s profitable break unions. 
(February 15), the other hand, took skeptical 
look the plethora diets aimed curing and preventing 
ailments ranging from allergies cancer. Best 
the October cover, was impressive survey 
hundreds colleges, plus worthwhile guide the 
admissions maze and suggestions about saving pay 
tuition. for personal finance, editors are quick note 
that cover story some six weeks before the October stock 


market crash asked was Get Out?’’ and sug- 
gested that for investors who wanted play safe the 
answer was probably yes. 

News executives assert that advertisers and the public 
like their magazine’s new look and new approach, and 
some extent the numbers back them up. From 1984, the 
year Zuckerman bought the magazine, through 1987, 
News dropped fifty pages advertising, but Time lost 450 
pages over the same period considered rough one 
for general-interest magazines and Newsweek lost 446. 
Third-place U.S. News starts from smaller base, course; 
still, during the same four-year period, U.S. News advertis- 
ing revenues rose four million dollars, $106 million, while 
Time’s fell million, $329 million, and Newsweek’s 
fell million, $239 million. US. News has grown 
circulation, too from just over million 1985 almost 
2.3 million now. Simmons Market Research Bureau says 
that the magazine’s total adult audience rose percent 
between mid-1985 and mid-1987. The magazine’s critics 
Time and Newsweek say that this was done with mirrors 
actually, lowering the subscription price but News 
says Time and Newsweek rely heavily their own tricks: 
discounts and gifts. Media watchers say that U.S. News’s 
business department markedly more aggressive under 
Zuckerman and that the change seems paying off. This 
year the magazine off head start advertising 
pages were more than percent through February over 
the same two months last year, with Time and Newsweek 
both fiat. Not everyone believes it, but U.S. News says 
the black. 


ort Zuckerman isn’t really for the 
money, however. He’s for the jour- 
nalism. loves it. the most 
absorbing and interesting work could 
tant. The thing about journalism that 
you are always 

All true, although starting the top can mean that others 
pay for your lessons. Zuckerman’s on-the-job training seems 
have dragged out the chaos the magazine and surely 
hurt some people unnecessarily. With such experiments 
Depth may also have gambled with his magazine’s pre- 
cious credibility. way, he’s the George 
school ownership not the bully-boy part Stein- 
brenner’s dreadful personality, but the part that thinks 
can instant expert game never played. 

the other hand, starts the fourth year his new 
career, Zuckerman might getting the hang it. and 
his people produce magazine that can surprising, en- 


terprising, and thoughtful. says has doubled the ed- 


itorial budget; were interested only profits, this 
would more depressing report. And somewhere the 
American rulebook probably says that you pay $168 
million for weekly news magazine you’re allowed have 


some kind voice the ongoing national debate. 


the old Confucian curse? ‘May you live 
interesting times,’ says one U.S. News editor with rueful 
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Another funeral: Police wade into mourners for William Fleming, shot army undercover squad 1984. 


Bloody 


reporter chronicles her attempt investigate 
killings Northern and describes the forces 
that conceal the secrets dirty war 


THOMAS 


was one those small Irish houses County Armagh 
which the only warmth comes from the hearth, and 
some the men get leave, quickly and without 
comment, when stranger enters the room. was looking 
for information about the deaths three young, unarmed 
members the Irish Republican Army shot undercover 
police. The initial police account the circumstances 
which they died had proved tissue lies, according 
subsequent court testimony. But what really happened 
the night the three men died firestorm bullets was 
still mystery. None the victims survived. 
was, the time, correspondent for The New York 
Times, junior member the London bureau, journalist 


Thomas worked The New York Times for ten years 
reporter, Miami bureau chief, assistant national editor, and for- 
eign correspondent. She now visiting associate professor 
journalism the University Illinois Urbana-Champaign. 
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for eighteen years. Originally, the Times had hired be- 
cause liked doing investigations. reporter and later 
editor, had seen lot them through. won’t 
assured the family one the victims, 
get the bottom don’t think they believed me. 
Another person had visited them recently, they said, 
amazing policeman from England. Northern Ireland one 
more likely see elephant roller skates than 
policeman making polite call the home I.R.A. 
man, dead otherwise. But this policeman, they said, had 
explained that had orders re-investigate the Armagh 
shootings, and intended thorough. was Detective 
Chief Superintendent John Thorburn, the Greater Man- 
chester Police, second command Deputy Chief Con- 
stable John Stalker, expert and impartial investigator 
looking into six controversial shootings Northern Ireland. 
The family the dead man wished them well but didn’t 
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Shoot kill? The initial police account the 
circumstances which I.R.A. members Gervase McKerr, 
Sean Burns, and Eugene Toman (left right) 

died the car shown here proved tissue lies. 
Six years later the truth has still not come out. 


think their chances were much better than mine. 

turned out, the family was right. has since 
told the story, Deputy Chief Constable Stalker was stone- 
walled top police officials Northern Ireland for month 
after month. was urged apply for better jobs England 
and Scotland. When became clear that would not leave, 
quit, consent whitewash, was pulled off the case, 
his integrity was called into question, and investigation 
into his personal life was instituted. Although wrong- 
doing was found, was still off the case Northern 
Ireland. His mistake, has revealed, was ask questions 
about the (British domestic intelli- 
gence) and senior officials the killing teen- 
aged boy and the severe wounding his companion. Early 
this year the British attorney general declared the whole 
matter closed, spite evidence that justice, his words, 
had been perverted. gave security’’ the 
justification. Stalker, who has resigned from the police, has 
told his side the story book titled Stalker, published 
England Februery. Viking Penguin will publish here 
this month under the title The Stalker Affair. His revelations, 
also serialized the London Daily Express, caused such 
sensation Britair that people even began talking about 
movie rights. 

What happened was quieter. senior editor, who 
kept home London well New York and who had 
been enthusiastic about initial dispatches from Belfast, 
began telling stay out Northern Ireland. high- 
ranking British official, who the past has had close ties 
the intelligence community Northern Ireland, took 
lunch and suggested drop investigation exchange 
for lot access the secretary state for Northern 
Ireland, the British official who administers the place, 
well exclusive first look the Anglo-Irish pact then 
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being negotiated between London and Dublin. refused. 
Several American colleagues London suggested leave 
the difficult investigations the local press: there really 
were story, British and Irish reporters would top 
it. fact, they were not but some them began treating 
were member the I.R.A. Then, too, the mail 
house London started arrive opened. Northern 
Ireland, was refused all official records, even transcripts 
inquests and trials that had been open the public. 
are not obliged open our investigative files 
police replied when asked explain why the police 
had misled newspaper photographer who was permitted 
take picture shortly after army shooting one 
the rare instances which this was allowed. (The bullet- 
riddled car shown [not the photo shown left] 
which the police said belonged innocent man caught 
crossfire, actually belonged the army; 
fact, according witnesses and his family, the victim had 
been elsewhere. According evidence released the dep- 
uty state pathologist, two and half years after the shooting, 
had been killed shot the back with handgun.) 
the outset, December 1984, had wanted learn 
how many times police and army undercover units had been 
questionable shootings, and how these shootings 
had occurred. picked 1982, the year the Armagh kill- 
ings, starting point. This not when the shootings 
began there had been some particularly infamous cases 
earlier years but felt that two years was the longest 
time might able depend the accuracy anyone’s 
memory. And any new information about these cases would 
have come from new witnesses and new evidence. 


had some success. found some eyewitnesses and 

learned physical evidence the police had overlooked. 

The first story appeared the Times April 12, 1985. 
From then had bootleg the investigation during what- 
ever time had Northern Ireland, which was relatively 
little. Then, February 1986, was abruptly ordered home. 
(In light constant complaints that had been paying too 
much attention Northern Ireland, suspected this was the 
cause, and one senior confirmed that this was so. The 
foreign editor and other senior Times editors, however, said 
that while work was good was not distinguished and 
they wanted replace with one the finest writers 
the paper.) 

Before left, was able finish second story (March 
17, 1986) about the shoctings, this one about two army 
undercover killings, one unarmed Catholic youth with 
ties the I.R.A., the other Protestant businessman. 
After that, the shootings continued indeed, the shooting 
three unarmed I.R.A. guerrillas British Gibraltar 
March led virtual bloodbath afterward Belfast but 
reporter has investigated them. 

I’ve left the Times teach journalism and have more 
time spend with children, who are very young, but 
the silence about what going Northern Ireland trou- 
bles me, and should worry people who care about jour- 
nalism much troubles those who care about justice 
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police force the United Kingdom could, cold 
blood, kill youth with terrorist 
criminal convictions, and then plot hide the evidence 
from senior policeman deputed investigate it, then the 
shame belonged Stalker writes. the act 
Central American assassination squad truly 
police force out 

Stalker looked into six cases. But, count, between 
1982 and 1987 there were least forty-seven suspicious 
shootings police army undercover units. least 
twenty-one the victims, according police statements 
court records, were unarmed. the basis the available 
evidence, it’s doubtful that those who were carrying weap- 
ons were given any opportunity surrender before they 
were killed the cases three who lived seriously 
wounded. How, place where the security forces are 
tightly controlled they are Northern Ireland, did this 
happen? And why isn’t this news? can’t answer either 
question, but can tell you little about the way American 
reporters cover the place, which, for lot reasons, not 
very well. 


the misfortune Northern Ireland covered 
from London, that most beguiling cities. Like many 
Americans, was enthusiastic anglophile when went 
there, and loved the place. Publisher Sulzberger 
invited lunch the Savoy the day arrived. was 
easy feel important. was also easy feel well-in- 
formed. American journalists get weekly confidential brief- 
ing No. Downing Street and another the Foreign 
Office. They are also invited dinner the best places 
and, especially the bureau chiefs, the best parties. There 
are hierarchies parties, the lists and the lists. 
one understands hierarchies better than the British, and they 
are careful make close friendships with members im- 
portant American news organizations. makes reluctant 
offend, especially bring the touchy subject the 
war, which they refuse call war, Northern Ireland. 
Because the way assignments London are generally 
structured, with large territories cover sometimes all 
Europe and the Middle East American journalists cover 
Northern Ireland infrequently, short trips sandwiched be- 
tween other assignments, they there all. Many 


Cracking down coverage: 
Britain’s blurred picture 


July 30, 1985, the BBC’s board governors, respond- 
ing cabinet-level request, ordered its prizewinning Real 
Lives documentary team not air forty-five-minute pro- 
gram Northern Ireland. Home Secretary Leon Brittan, 
without having viewed the program, declared that would 
because Sinn Fein elected official interviewed the pro- 
gram was also member the I.R.A. Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher strongly supported Brittan’s position. 
(The program was finally aired, amended version, 
three months later, after virtually every reporter Brit- 
ain had joined twenty-four-hour walkout.) 

The Real Lives incident was not isolated one. Since 
1979, Thatcher has severely and openly rebuked the BBC 
three times for its coverage Northern Ireland. Police have 
seized film footage, and there have been criminal investi- 
gations into the work television producers and 
spondents. 

Another effective means reining the broadcasters 
involves license fees and franchises. Both the director gen- 
eral the Independent Broadcasting Authority (which su- 
pervises the operations the country’s commercial 
broadcasters, including Thames and ITV) and the board 
governors the BBC are government-appointed and 
regularly lobby the government for increases license fees 
and franchise renewals. the case the BBC, there 
revenue other than the fees, which are collected and dis- 
bursed the 

Television journalists say that, result the pressures 
the government can bring bear their employers, cov- 
ering the paramilitaries nearly impossible for them, while, 
contrast, newspapers can they please. For example, 
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three days after last November’s Enniskillen bombing, 
which eleven people were killed, the London-based 
pendent ran exclusive, front-page interview with 
I.R.A. spokesman who explained operational details 
bombing that had proved public relations disaster. 

would have even gotten that interview approved, let alone 
aired,’’ says Roger Bolton, ITV producer and former 
BBC editor. what annoys most the pretense 
that government intervention has nothing with 

set interview with I.R.A. spokesman, 
editor for independent broadcasting company must first 
seek the approval the head the department and the 
director programming, who turn must seek permission 
usually writing from the director general the 
Independent Broadcasting Authority. Should permission for 
interview granted and the interview filmed, the entire 
procedure must gone through once again determine 
the interview may broadcast. BBC reporter must 
through similar rigamarole. (Some television journalists 
say that such restraints are not necessarily bad thing. 
should have think long and hard before going straight 
the says Tom Kelly, BBC producer. 
serious 

Such constraints have been limited Britain’s television 
networks, presumably because they draw millions view- 
ers, while respected paper like The Independent, for ex- 
ample, sells average 300,000 copies day. 

the Irish Republic the constraints against broadcasters 
have been written into law: criminal offense air 
interview with member the Sinn Fein, since defined 
illegal political party. 

JANET WILSON 
Janet Wilson, formerly London-based free-lancer, now re- 
porter The Jersey Journal Jersey City, New Jersey. 
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Death Belfast: August 1984 crowd gathered 

hear Martin Galvin, American leader 

Irish Northern Aid. Police moved arrest him, firing 
plastic bullets into the crowd. Hit close range 
(center), Sean Downes, twenty-two, was killed 

what one British politician called police riot.’ 
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are simply written from London, with on-the-ground 
reporting, even though Belfast just hour away air 
shuttle. When reporters go, they rarely leave Belfast, 
except for predictable swing through what thrillingly, 
inaccurately, referred ‘‘bandit along the 
border with the Irish Republic. 

Sometimes the press officers the Northern Ireland Of- 
fice, the administrative outpost the British government, 
will something blatant arranging visiting corre- 
spondent’s entire itinerary saw this when was there 
but most the time they something more subtle and 
even more effective: they set the terms which the situation 
discussed, which usually one law and order, terrorism 
and counterterrorism, religious sectarian battles which 
both sides are inaccurately portrayed equally bigoted, 
equally powerful, and equally unreasonable. Until recently 
the British government has tried portray itself the 
principal peacemaker, the sensible intermediary between the 
men’’ both sides. Now, with the signing No- 
vember 1985 the Anglo-Irish Agreement, the Dublin 
government has been given symbolic role the advocate 
for the Catholics Northern Ireland, although the Irish 
government has actual power there and wants 
nothing with the large minority those Catholics 
who support Sinn Fein, the political arm the I.R.A. 

you see Northern Ireland these terms, cauldron 
violence, religious bigotry, and terrorism and many 
American journalists seem then makes sense rely 
the British and Irish officials trying 
grasp the situation. The British and Irish know the place, 
and they are the people who live Northern 
Ireland and their elected representatives, from this point 
but not listened to. you see Northern Ireland place 
I’ve seen and heard described, 
it’s also very tempting seek out and write about 
American correspondents often do, even 
these well-meaning souls have constituency and pros- 
pect righting the terrible wrongs which exist, and have 
existed for many years. see Northern Ireland this way, 
dismissing the lives, feelings, and suffering many its 
people, not understand all. Almost everyone 
Northern Ireland wants the question what price 
they’re willing pay get it. Many Catholics feel that the 
status quo, state set maintain the Protestant as- 
cendancy, obliges them, they put it, live your 
They would rather fight. Protestants, the other 
hand, fear that any change the status quo would strip 
them their culture, their heritage, their very soul. They 
would rather fight. The conflict terrible, but not 
is, both sides, deeply considered. 

trying describe foreign political landscape, lan- 
guage everything. Just our command language sets 
the boundaries our ability think, the way name 
things volatile place like Northern Ireland profoundly 
influences the way and our readers feel about 
them. can take sides accept certain set assump- 
tions without even realizing it. 

Take, revealing example, the nearly universal use 
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the American press the word synonym for 
Ireland.’’ Both terms are controversial. Ulster 
used interchangeably with Northern Ireland only the Brit- 
ish and the Protestant unionists, who want maintain 
their union with the Crown any cost. Nationalists, who 
think the British should get out Ireland and who are 
largely Catholics, wouid prefer the use six 
‘‘the North Ireland.’’ For them, anathema equate 
Ulster with Northern Ireland. Historically, they point out, 
Ulster was one the four provinces Ireland and included 
nine counties. The British carved Northern Ireland out 
six them. When nationalists use they mean 
the historic province still shown maps Ireland and still 
claimed the Irish Republic part its national territory. 
I’m not suggesting that reporters should start calling the 
place the does that term always 
makes think something eat but call the place 
profoundly unaware the culture and the feelings 
the Catholic minority, some 610,000 people who are 
nority’’ only because their country was partitioned 1920 
ensure perpetual upper hand for the Protestants, who 
now number roughly 950,000 the North and would 
permanent minority Irish nation almost million 
Catholics. use ‘‘Northern Ireland’’ because that the 
official name this six-county political entity.) 


major antagonist the British government, which 
runs Northern Ireland, the The government 
defines the I.R.A. rather than guer- 
rilla organization, even though one the oldest in- 
surgencies the world and, the beginning this century, 
earlier incarnation but using many the same meth- 
ods, fought the British and won independence for the Re- 
public Ireland. now crime, punishable 
imprisonment, member the I.R.A., journalists 
are accurate referring it, they often do, 
outlawed This makes sound like bunch 
criminals, but wonder why don’t also feel constrained 
outlawed New People’s the Philippines. see 
example the British genius for public relations. 
The terms which the conflict described are su- 
preme importance the British government. has declared 
That was the significance the hunger strikes 1981, 
which ten prisoners, including Bobby Sands, died 
effort retain the special status which had been accorded 
and subsequently denied political prisoners. the 
problem criminal one, can solved the criminal 
justice system, such the police, courts 
without juries, allowing the uncorroborated evidence 
paid informers, long and, some cases, indeterminate 
prison sentences and also massive public reiations 
campaign, such recent one television, strip the 
I.R.A. the popular support has have order 
survive. Language essential ingredient the govern- 
ment’s policy. 
the whose members are Catholic, kills soldier 
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policeman who happens Protestant and most 
them are, because, under the government’s policy 
English troops have been replaced, where 
possible, with local hires the shooting will described 
not act guerrilla warfare but usually 
acter from the random killings committed Catholic neigh- 
borhoods Protestant paramilitaries. 

Nowhere the obfuscation the true nature the con- 
flict Northern Ireland more evident than stories filed 
from places where much the fighting going rural 
areas near the border with the Irish Republic. Typical 
story frequently filed American reporters, one version 
another, that the I.R.A. involved campaign 
against Protestant farmers, especially men who 
are the only sons their families, effort drive them 
off their land. One problem with these stories that they 
rarely mention how many the victims were members, 
thought members, the security forces Northern 
Ireland. The police and army include many part-time mem- 
bers who also farm. this writing, the has killed 
more than 800 police and soldiers, including Catholics, 
since 1969. The I.R.A. contends that its members are fight- 
ing war; the British say they are simply murderers. they 
are also engaged massive private land-grab, some results 
some change land ownership would eventually 
show up. have yet see any documentation this. And 
since many, not most, Protestant farmers would never 
sell their land Catholic, alone known supporter 
the I.R.A., have doubts that the motive behind the 
killings related attempt take over border-area 
farms. Meanwhile, purveyors the theory 
don’t bother mention that nationalists who live near the 
border have been killed burned out Protestant para- 
militaries, simply for being Catholic. There are some lovely 
country roads along the border County Tyrone which 
Catholics know are afraid drive day night. 

not saying that journalists should never use the word 
but think they should aware its political 
implications. think, simply distortion. 

the battle for hearts and minds, the I.R.A., which has 
press operation, and Sinn Fein, which has clumsy one, 
are often portrayed government officials waiting for 
gloating over when the govern- 
ment caught wrongdoing, such police army 
shooting civilian. great the concern over this 
this possible assist terrorism, that the 
wrongdoing itself how and why happened and who 
will have answer for tends get lost the shuffle. 
The British government, which has adroit press operation 
with many resources, never portrayed caring about 
propaganda all. 


didn’t know any this when first went Belfast, and 
confess that, could have avoided going there 
all, would have. Like many Americans who are not 
Irish ancestry, knew only what had read about Northern 
Ireland newspapers had seen TV. distance, 
seemed tiresome and confusing place, old bat- 
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tleground that was not good candidate for page one. But, 
the number two person the bureau, had part 
beat. managed delay going there, for one good 
reason another, for more than two months after arrived 
London. When was finally ordered go, police 
shooting was the cause. 

Martin Galvin, leader Irish Northern Aid, Amer- 
ican group that sides with the I.R.A., had, defiance 
British government ban, appeared speak rally 
Belfast. Police moved arrest him, firing plastic bullets 
into crowd men, women, and children who had com- 
plied with earlier speaker’s request sit the ground. 
The supposedly nonlethal bullets killed man full view 
the cameras. was sent Belfast the next day. 

march protest the shooting was announced, declared 
illegal, and held anyway. was peaceful, but, the rush 
get back file, was forgotten the television crew 
with whom not knowing West Belfast, had been advised 
hitch ride. There was nothing but walk back. The 
cameras had gone, the march crowd had evaporated, and 
things started get rough. found way blocked 
flaming street barricade. Feeling ridiculous suit and 
high heels, realized was caught between throng 
children throwing rocks and fleet armored police ve- 
hicles rapidly bearing down the children. man came 
from behind building and pulled out the way 
the children knew how and when scatter and the 
conversations had afterwards with the people the street 
left angry and depressed. 

The violence Northern Ireland baffled me. unease 
was reinforced what then took fair comment 
British and Irish officials: that ill-informed Americans with 
romantic, anachronistic ideas about Northern Ireland had 
caused untold death and damage there, principally drum- 
ming support for terrorism, which they meant only 


this past March. 
Later, the cemetery, 
three more people 


Three days later, 

services for the 
victims, two 
British soldiers 

who drove into the 


pulled from their 
car and killed. 


Nick Didlick/Reuters/Bettmann 


the I.R.A. (Nobody ever mentioned the Protestant para- 
militaries, who, that point, had killed more ordinary peo- 
ple than had the I.R.A.) Reporters, these officials said, could 
share the blame. bad newspaper story can more harm 
than they warned. 

They didn’t have worry about me. first story, which 
made the front page, led with the fact that the police who 
did the shooting the rally were trying arrest Amer- 
ican supporter the outlawed Irish Republican 
dutifully repeated the warning Roman Catholic bishop 
that Irish-Americans should not television 
coverage the rally, and the killing that occurred there, 
into giving the I.R.A. money for guns. And included all 
the warnings about the for the 
filed four stories all, and two the headlines used the 
word The praise for work was effusive. But 
went back London troubled, hoping that the place would 
quiet down and that wouldn’t have back too often. 

Two months later, the I.R.A. tried assassinate Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher the Tory Party Conference 
Brighton. Clearly, something was going Northern 
Ireland that shouldn’t ignored and what saying 
here is, inadvertently, argument for terrorism device 
catch our attention, will have stand. still had 
idea why people there were willing kill die. 

few weeks before, had interviewed Gerry Adams, 
the president Sinn Fein. had suggested that might 
want spend some time living with Sinn Fein family, 
see what life was like West Belfast. Now decided 
take him his offer. also arranged live with the 
family leading member the Ulster Defence Asso- 
ciation, the legal guise the largest Protestant paramilitary 
organization, which operates its illegal activities under other 
names. The men both families had served time prison: 
one for possessing expiosives, the other weapons 
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charge. The visits, reported cover story for The New 
York Times Magazine (March 10, 1985), opened eyes. 
doing the reporting began realize that religious fa- 
naticism was not the issue. Power was: Who had it? Who 
benefited and who lost out? 

Shortly after stay West Belfast, December 
1984, two I.R.A. members were shot dead the Gransha 
psychiatric hospital the city nationalists call Derry, its 
ancient Irish name; the British, who renamed 1613, 
call Londonderry. The I.R.A. men, carrying loaded hand- 
guns, were purportedly planning kill part-time member 
the security forces who worked the hospital. army 
undercover unit cut them down with fusillade bullets 
they rode motorcycle onto the grounds. Few official 
details were available they rarely are but what in- 
trigued about the case were reports, later confirmed, 
that the suspects had been shot dozens times. Apparently, 
they had been given opportunity surrender. 

John Hume, the local member Parliament and leader 
what the press likes describe the na- 
tionalist party the does not support the I.R.A. 
was moved ask whether the authorities had abandoned 
the rule law. Church leaders, other British and Irish 
politicians, and human rights groups had been asking the 
same question: the British, who not have the death 
penalty, have kill’’ policy Northern Ireland? 
Were police and army undercover units, following orders 
that violated British law, going out ambush their fellow 
citizens and killing them the spot? Did the ends justify 
the means? And was the rule law subservient the 
imposition order? 

Government officials have always said no. felt was 
important find out whether they were telling the truth. 
This much did learn: they lied about the circumstances 
least some the shootings. But the time had 
leave wasn’t even close finding out whether 
was actually policy. John Stalker, who had access 
the police, came closer, but was denied vital evidence 
and was able conclude only that circumstances 
these shootings police inclination, not 
policy, shoot suspects dead without warning rather than 
arrest them.’’ also has left. What keeps are the 
shootings. And the press coverage just more the same. 


February this year, young man knew was 
walking Gaelic football game field the 
northern side the border Aughnacloy. had 
returned earlier the day from his uncle’s funeral County 
Monaghan, one the counties historic Ulster that 
the Irish Republic. had parked his car Aughnacloy 
housing project and had walked back through the army 
checkpoint toward the field. broad daylight, without 
warning, soldier shot him death. The army said the 
shooting was accidental and expressed deep regrets. The 
Irish government expressed its doubts and said would 
conduct its own investigation. The American press covered 
this from London. 
The Times wrapped the shooting into front-page story 
about the political rift between Britain and Ireland over the 
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Stalker affair. The story was written correspondent 
with fine ear for language, writer who has never hesitated 
listen the voices people who suffer. But was just 
back from Gaza, and was miles away from that spot 
Aughnacloy where friend fell dying. The story never 
mentioned Aidan McAnespie name, never said that 
was young, that was not member the that 
his sister had run for office candidate for Sinn Fein, 
that had been frequently interrogated and occasionally 
beaten soldiers when crossed the border each day 
work, that came from family that for generations 
had been Irish nationalists. 

the story, Aidan was simply unarmed 
who was and killed walked past British Army 
checkpoint Northern the headline called 
The story went warn that incident will 
used foster the contention the outlawed Irish Re- 
publican Army that the British-Irish agreement proving 
worthless its goal better protecting the rights North- 
ern Ireland’s Roman Catholic Another shooting 
disappeared under the haze potential propaganda vic- 
tory. And still there was reporting the ground. What 
really happened there? And why? And the I.R.A. aside 
what did mean? 

could not all conscience turn back what 
thought was murder Stalker said radio 
interview. have been hard-nosed copper all life, 
but draw the line 

least Stalker tried dig out facts. How much more 
blood will have shed, one wonders, before American 
reporters the same? Where we, journalists, draw 
the line? 


Checkpoint: black flag marks the spot where Aidan 
McAnespie was killed broad daylight February. 
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TV's hidden money games: 


Counterfeiting the news 


JEFFREY CHESTER and KATHRYN MONTGOMERY 


ou’re turning the dial your 

television set when you’re sud- 

denly struck gripping scene. 
masked man breaking into wom- 
an’s house the middle the night. 
Inside, the woman awakens with start. 
While the intruder crawls through her 
window, she sits bed, listening 
apprehensively. the eerie music rises 
piercing shriek, the woman screams 
terror. The attacker leaps. The frame 
freezes. 

the next shot, you see news- 
room. Upbeat theme music plays. The 
title Report: Prevent- 
ing Violent Crime.’’ The camera zooms 
the anchor his desk. 
how protect yourself from becoming 
provide ‘‘tips how protect yourself, 
interviews with top experts crime pre- 
vention, and live demonstrations the 
use the latest self-defense technol- 
the putative newsman tells his 
viewers, your best de- 
fense against violent 

looks like informative news pro- 
gram; fact, slick thirty-minute 
commercial. Though offers some in- 
formation and advice its audience, its 
single purpose sell the Nova 
5000 stun gun, weapon that uses elec- 
tric shock temporarily disable at- 
tacker. 

This advertisement only one among 
dozens ‘‘program-length commer- 
(PLCs) now appearing 
screens around the country. They are the 
latest version the 
Many them are show- 
ing late night early the morn- 
ing stations and cable channels. 
New cable networks, such TWA’s 


Jeffrey Chester Los Angeles-based re- 
porter who specializes telecommunica- 
tions policy. Kathryn Montgomery teaches 
film and television the University Cal- 
ifornia Los Angeles. Her book Target: 
Prime Time will published next year 
the Oxford University Press. 


The Travel Channel and Teleworld’s 
World Access Television, are being cre- 
ated that will rely almost entirely 
PLCs. growing number these com- 
mercials are disguising themselves 
news. 

Program-length commercials are 
throwback the days when shows like 
Great Moments Music and 100 Paint- 
ings presented themselves 
minute cultural programs when they 
were actually mail-order ads for records 
and art reproductions. Complaints from 
viewers ultimately caused the Federal 
Communications Commission ban 
such commercials the early 1970s. 
Four years ago, however, during the 
commission’s comprehensive deregula- 
tion the television industry, the FCC 
lifted the ban. There are still rules that 
require broadcasters identify PLCs 
ads. (Some cable networks, however, 
are not subject these rules.) But the 
required disclaimers usually flash the 
screen for only few seconds, the 
beginning end the programs, mak- 
ing them easy miss viewers switch 
from channel channel. 

All these commercials include the 
standard mail-order pitch that has been 
the staple direct-response advertising 
for years. Only now, instead having 
just thirty seconds stimulate viewers 
call their orders, marketers have 
solid half-hour hour the job. 

PLCs blend information and enter- 
tainment with advertising strategy 
hold viewers’ attention. 
special happens when you advertise for 
thirty solid minutes and make enier- 
taining people don’t turn you 
says Brian Anderson, senior vice-pres- 
ident Marcoa Group Inc. (part 
BBDO Worldwide), and president the 
Electronic Media Marketing Associa- 
tion. 

With many these shows the intent 
obvious. Some are modeled after the 
successful talk-show formats Dona- 
hue and Opran Winfrey, but with the 
goal encouraging viewers buy self- 


improvement how-to-get-rich-quick 
tapes and books. Shows like Can You 
Thinner? and Think and Grow Rich 
combine audience participation with pep 
talks, testimonials, and statements 
experts. 

The more insidious PLCs are those 
that employ the conventional trappings 
newscasts confuse viewers into 
thinking that what they’re seeing bona 
fide news. The PLC for the Nova stun 
gun, for example, combines documen- 
tary footage, dramatized scenes 
crimes being committed, and 
reports create anxiety while lending 
credibility the message the pro- 
gram. U.S. Justice De- 
partment the man posing 
anchor tells us, are one 
three that someone your home will 
become the victim violent crime 
the next twelve illustrate 
these dangers, the show presents police 
recording woman telephoning the 
police she being attacked. The last 
thing heard the tape her anguished 
scream. Then the line goes dead. 

list safety tips appears the 
screen the actor/anchor reads them. 
The pitch first appears disguised ob- 
jective journalism. 
explains the anchor, ‘‘searched for the 
most effective nonlethal weapon avail- 
able. They found one device, and only 
one, that used more than four- 
hundred police departments and thou- 
sands civilians around the world. It’s 
called the Nova 5000, commonly 
known the stun gun. contacted its 
manufacturer, Nova Technologies, and 
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they sent the following promotional 
Portions the tape are then 
shown. 

Twice the course the half-hour 
program anchor announces com- 
mercial break with the familiar words, 
right suggesting there 
distinction between the sixty-second 
stun-gun commercial that follows and 
the program, when fact the whole pro- 
gram commercial message. 


onsumer Challenge PLC that 

broadcast. Joseph Sugarman, 
creator the show and president 
JS&A, direct-marketing company 
based Northbrook, explained 
how came with the idea. 
looked and asked what 
programs were the most 
Sugarman said, selected Min- 
utes, 20/20, and game shows. de- 
cided would more interesting 
type The show began air- 
ing last summer and, Sugarman says, 
continues seen twenty thirty 
stations and cable systems. 

Like the Nova stun-gun PLC, Con- 
sumer Challenge set news- 
room where flanked 
two ‘‘investigative an- 
nounces: Consumer Chal- 
lenge: Can pair sunglasses actually 
make you see farther, clearer, and 
sharper? That’s exactly what these 
[print] advertisements claim. They’ve 
been popping hundreds maga- 
zines. Because [they] have been at- 
tracting customers throughout the United 
States, Consumer Challenge intends 
find out these claims are true. 
this another consumer rip-off?’’ (The 
ads were actually written Sugarman 
and placed several magazines.) 

Throughout the show, pains have 
been taken make appear the 
reporters are objectively investigating 
JS&A’s BluBlocker sunglasses. One 
proudly ex- 
plains how she was able 
the the JS&A company speak 
its president, Joseph Sugarman. the 
taped interview, Sugarman declines 
comment his product’s claims. In- 
stead, suggests that the reporter take 
the sunglasses out the street and ask 
people try them on. The program then 
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provides testimonials, interviews with 
optometrist and marketing 


and more Sugarman. 

the end the half hour, the two 
reporters’’ are giving 
their own personal testimonials for the 
product. During the wrap-up, one 
balanced report’’ but that had been 
find anyone who had anything 
really negative about Blu- 
Blockers. The show ends with an- 
nouncer telling viewers: ‘‘Look for our 
next Consumer Challenge, the show that 
challenges the products our time 
make you better, more-informed con- 
sumer the (Other 
products include line vitamins and 
game that supposedly enhances one’s 
intuitive powers.) 


egal Action Hotiine like 

typical public affairs program dur- 

ing which guests discuss issues 
public importance. Three attorneys are 
seated around host, talking about how 
people can exercise their legal rights. 
Much the discussion focuses what 
dent. For legal advice, viewers are urged 
call toll-free Legal Action Hotline 
number. What they don’t know that 
the only names the operators will supply 
are those attorneys who have paid 
listed. All the Legal Action Hotline 
guests are also paying members 
the referral service. 

Legal Action Hotline has been airing 
stations San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and San Diego. The program 
has been successful, says producer 
Steve Cannon, that intends expand 
the series this spring, creating national 
edition well local versions the 
top twenty-five markets. 

The producers the news-format 
PLCs spurn any suggestion that their use 
that format unethical. Keith De- 


Green, executive producer the Nova 
stun-gun program, explains that 
were very careful not imply were 
independent news agency. But 
thought having newscaster sit desk 
made much sense anything 
DeGreen bristles the idea that some 
people might confuse his show with 
bona fide news program. 
abandon direct look into the camera 
because news programs use the same 
format?’’ asks. 

Michael Levey, who wrote, pro- 
duced, and directed later version the 
stun-gun PLC, says, intent the 
show get the consumer. We’re 
the business producing shows that 
sell the 

Joseph Sugarman also rejects criti- 
cism that his Consumer Challenge show 
misleading, though does not deny 
that some viewers may confused: 
will walk away from the show 
and say, saw this program prod- 
uct,” much the same way people might 

Airing PLCs very tempting sta- 
tions and networks. For one thing 
Jack Fentress, vice-president Petry 
National Television, points out, they 
income time periods when 
income would have been limited, non- 
existent, the More important, 
since station operators don’t have pay 
for program material the half-hour slot 
occupied PLC, they stand make 
lot more money some instances, 
400 percent more than they 
could buying, say, syndicated rerun 
old sitcom and selling thirty-sec- 
ond spots. This makes PLCs appealing 
the growing number independent 
stations that are finding tough just 
stay afloat. With soft advertising mar- 
ket and escalating costs syndication, 
PLCs are becoming bargain-basement 
programming staple. 
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While some stations turn down PLCs 
because they believe these shows hurt 
ratings and can ruin image, 
producers, for the most have little 
trouble getting their programs shown. 
long [the producers] are qualified 
sponsors, there’s impetus sell them 
airtime,’’ says Larry Pate, program di- 
rector WALA, NBC affiliate 
Mobile, Alabama. Although Pate says 
does examine the PLCs before they 
air, believes ‘‘this should not 
issue where broadcasters decide what 
put on. It’s issue whether con- 
sumers will tolerate the program and 
purchase the product.’’ Marion Megin- 
nis, program manager WBTV, CBS 
affiliate Charlotte, North Carolina, 
more wary PLCs. kinds 
shows make she says. 
don’t have take everything 
that comes down the 

One would think that programs like 
Consumer Challenge the stun-gun 
show would ring alarm bells for broad- 
casters. Consumer Challenge, for ex- 
ample, was shown Lifetime during 
late-night block time the health-ori- 
ented cable network sells advertisers. 
When asked why Lifetime let such bla- 
tantly misleading show appear its net- 
work, Lorne Williamson, Lifetime’s 
director standards and practices, ad- 
mitted that often broadcasters are 
concerned about whether the product 
being sold exists and works described, 
and less concerned about how the pro- 
gram 

Because the potentially confusing 
nature PLCs, however, Lifetime came 
with its own disclaimer policy. 
Williamson explains, now require 
announcement both the beginning 
and end the show identifying that it’s 
paid ad, and that all the claims and 
representations are the sole responsibil- 
ity the 

But complaints are beginning 
mount. Todd Magel, reporter with 
KCCI-TV, CBS affiliate Des 
Moines, came home late one night and 
found Consumer Challenge airing 
KDSM, independent station. 
tipped off Iowa’s attorney general, 
Thomas Miller, who, after investi- 
gation, filed lawsuit against JS&A last 
October. Miller alleged that the show 
and the related print ads were 
tive, false, and 


When the Iowa attorney general began 
inquiring into his operation, Sugarman 
added slightly longer disclaimer. After 


the lawsuit was filed, stations 


dropped Consumer Challenge, although 
the program can still seen there 
some national cable networks. Sugar- 
man has refused comply with Iowa’s 
demand that stop airing the program 
nationally. The suit still progress. 

station which accepts paid 
advertising that can confuse the audience 
about its own news product shooting 
itself the says Jeffrey Marks, 
chair the Ethics Committee the Ra- 
dio-Television News Directors Associ- 
ation and news director for the Maine 
Broadcasting System. don’t want 
any confusion about what comes from 
news set. News executives ought 
screaming about this when their sta- 
tions accept this kind But 
Marks also points out that, some 
ways, news has made itself vulner- 
able imitation. cites the trend 
toward airing more soft news order 
attract viewers and increase ratings. 
made the news interesting 
lot people and raised the production 
says, ‘‘so sense news 
became glitzy commercials. Now 
the reverse 


broadcasters are quick de- 
fend the right stations air 
PLCs. Jeff Baumann, general 
counsel the National Association 
Broadcasters, for instance, believes that 
PLC can convey lot information 
consumers. The FCC recognized that 
the early 1980s when repealed 
guidelines prohibiting them. These are 
often very popular programs. What 
we’ve done let the consumer vote 
whether not accepts 

John Kamp, director public affairs 
for the FCC, agrees. believes that 
PLCs serve some the same functions 
Classified ads newspapers and mag- 
azines. existing says, 
such thing excess com- 
But Kamp admits that 
PLCs posing news raise serious 
question that the FCC may have ex- 
amine. 

Others take stronger position. John 
Wicklein, formerly news and public af- 
fairs program officer for the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting and now direc- 


tor the Kiplinger public affairs re- 
porting program Ohio State Univer- 
sity, calls such commercials 
the public’’ because they are 
ately designed mislead viewers into 
thinking they are legitimate news and 
public affairs programs.’’ charges 
that stations which run them are prosti- 
tuting themselves. His recommendation 
that the FCC the Federal Trade 
Commission should require these pro- 
grams every three minutes 
that this commercial message pre- 
pared the 

Henry Geller, Washington, D.C.- 
based communications attorney and 
former FCC staff lawyer, sees the news- 
oriented PLCs serious public policy 
question. one thing weave 
commercial and out entertain- 
ment notes. that case 
viewer has the option watching 
not watching it. But thinks that 
being informed, and he’s fact being 
propagandized for product pro- 
gram disguised news and information, 
then that inherently deceptive, and 
something both the FCC and the FTC 

The FTC, which mandated in- 
vestigate fraud and misleading and de- 
ceptive advertising, the 
says Andrew 
Strenio, Jr. However, adds care- 
fully, agency rules, can 
neither confirm nor deny the existence 
any investigation. And comments 
don’t constitute conclusions about the 
facts about any particular situation. 
cautions, ‘‘this topic 
may raise some serious First Amend- 
ment is, says, con- 
cerned about allegations that consumers 
are being misled about the sponsorship 
and purpose programs that purport 
‘critical reviews’ the very products 
that actually are being The 
commissioner adds, former jour- 
nalist, especially sensitive the 
risk that unless they’re identified accu- 
rately, actors posing correspondents 
may destroy the credibility legitimate 

Whether consumer pressure and state 
and federal investigations will lead 
additional regulations not yet clear. 
recent address, FCC chairman Dennis 
Patrick warned broadcasters 
the view, broadcast 
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deregulation has created inter- 
esting consumer-response programming 
than ever and notes that con- 
sumers now have 
But present trends continue, 
this smorgasbord may include more and 
more programs that blend news and in- 
formation with commercial copy. For 
example, The Wall Street Journal 
cently reported that the Financial News 
Network had aired six-part series 
personal finance which reality was 


three-hour commercial for The New En- 
gland, Boston-based insurance and fi- 
nancial-services company. Well-known 
network, newspaper, and magazine re- 
porters appeared, lending credibility 
the program. 

The proliferation program-length 
commercials should seen the con- 
text larger, more disturbing trend: 
the cutting back public service pro- 
gramming order serve the bottom 
line. News-oriented PLCs are now part 


hidden money games: 


Missing link Global Links 


PAT AUFDERHEIDE 


Washington, D.C., pub- 
lic television station WETA 

accepted the World Bank’s 
oifer co-produce documentary series 
economic development, Global 
Links, got chance take American 
viewers bargain-basement tour 
the third world. The first six episodes, 
presented WETA last autumn, could 
followed others, depending the 
success this series public television 
nationwide. 


Pat Aufderheide the film critic for These 
Times and visiting professor the Center 
for International Studies Duke University, 


But WETA also got entangled 
whopping conflict interest, since the 
bank itself plays major part third- 
world development. The solution? Make 
the series, but carefully omit the role 
the bank (except the credits) which 
like making series lawmaking 
without mentioning Congress. 

see the hole the center Global 
Links, you need know that the World 
Bank not only bank (funded tax- 
payers the U.S. and other industrial 
nations). It’s also the single most pow- 
erful development agency the world. 

The bank could use some positive me- 
dia reinforcement for international de- 


schedules that longer have 
room for documentaries, investigative 
reports, and public affairs programs. 
need make distinction be- 
tween the marketplace ideas and the 
ideas the says Nicho- 
las Johnson, former FCC commis- 
sioner who currently teaching the 
University law college. 
the absence regulation, the market- 
place produces the ideas that serve the 


velopment funding. The U.S. Congress 
has demanded that the bank more closely 
monitor giant projects for environmental 
damage. Third-world organizations 
unions, church groups, tribal leaders, 
environmental groups are pressuring 
for better-planned development. 

The World Bank may the hot 
seat, but only extremists want dis- 
appear. The real point contention 
not whether international develop- 
ment bank should exist, but how the 
bank defines development, and who will 
benefit from it. And that the hole 
the center Global Links. 

The series written, directed, and 


Downplaying disaster: photo 
(left) Brazilian photojour- 
nalist dramatizes the destruction 
Brazil’s rain forests brought 

World Bank-funded coloniza- 
tion project. Global Links does 
discuss the devastation but, for 
the most part, accompanying foot- 
age shows aerial views virgin 
forest (above), and the role 
the project not mentioned. 
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narrated the Werld Bank’s in-house 
filmmaker twenty years, Jaime Mar- 
tin-Escobal. unrolls sonorously 
narrated parade platitudes: traditional 
values should respected, education 
the road self-improvement, defores- 
tation bad, women’s work should 
acknowledged. the safari-suited Mar- 
tin-Escobal speaks, images poverty 
fill the screen. 

Development 101,’’ says 
Charles Hobson, WETA’s senior vice- 
president for special projects and the se- 
ries’ executive producer. about the 
need for people understand the issues 
and problems 

But consider the episode luridly titled 
eases river blindness, schistosom- 
iasis, and malaria. The sight suffering 
Africans evokes compassion, and World 
Health Organization representatives 
plead for more money find cheaper 
and more powerful drugs. The rampant 
spread these diseases, however, not 
gests, but curse brought devel- 
opment. Large irrigation projects can 
provide ideal breeding ground for dis- 
parasites and can also 
carry water-borne diseases. Bank and 
government officials are aware these 
hazards, but short-term economic and 
political priorities take precedence over 
public health and long-term economic 
growth. mitigating measures are 
often taken after the fact for instance, 
the cheaper and more powerful drugs 
promoted Missing from the 
segment any indication what could 
drive governments, banks, and planners 
accept such grim trade-off. 

Consider another example. ‘‘Earth 
the Changing billow- 
ing clouds smoke ominously signal 
rain-forest devastation northwestern 
Brazil. Landless peasants are pouring 
into the area, followed ambitious cat- 
tle ranchers. Bank environment official 
James Lee (not identified the film) 
somberly warns the fragility trop- 
ical soils. 

Those peasants didn’t blunder into the 
Amazon forest accident, however. 
World Bank-funded colonization project 
guided them it. And when they got 
there, their dream yeoman farming 
collapsed the fragile soil. Polonor- 


oeste, the project was called, caused 
the wanton destruction irreplaceable 
rain forest and became the subject 
congressiona! hearings and sharply 
critical Minutes segment. 

Global Links does include interviews 
with longstanding critics World Bank 
policy. Bruce Rich, attorney for the 
Environmental Defense Fund, says on- 
camera that badly planned but, 
strangely, unidentified projects have 
wrought ecological havoc. 

Off-camera, Rich says, asked 
they don’t mention the Polonoroeste 
project when they show colonists com- 
ing into tropical forest areas, they’re 
begging all the most important issues. 
you talk that level generality, it’s 
like talking about American politics 
without talking about the political par- 


rank Vogl, Martin-Escobal’s then 

boss and the World Bank’s direc- 

tor information, agrees that 
bank-produced program development 
delicate proposition. The project 
started three years ago spinoff 
what Vogl, ex-journalist, frankly 
calls film’’ for the bank. 
Martin-Escobal suggested that ex- 
tra filming for public series that 
had discussed with old friend, Charles 
Hobson. 

WETA execs leaped the chance for 
low-cost, prestigious programs. And for 
good reason: public doesn’t have the 
funds make ambitious documentaries 
its own these days. They looked, 
course, before they leaped. had 
certain WETA executive 
Gerry Slater told gala crowd watching 
the premiere the first segment 
Global Links October the World 
Bank’s auditorium Washington, D.C. 
the World Bank executives gave 
all the freedom for this project. And, 
because their resources, the budget 
was much lower than (Vogl es- 
timates that the films cost less than 
$100,000 apiece.) 

And the World Bank tried respond 
WETA’s concern. didn’t want 
Vogl says. authorized series con- 
voice the film director’s and kept 
World Bankers away from the project. 


Martin-Escobal bridles the notion 
that sidestepping hard questions. 
says never brought Polonor- 
oeste name because not 
series where I’m trying attack par- 
ticular When it’s noted that 
did address the particular situation 
northwest Brazil, changes the subject 
with remark about the arrogance 
first-world environmentalists. 

He’s also familiar with the role that 
irrigation projects play spreading trop- 
ical diseases. there were 
mistakes did not realize and I’m 
not talking about the World Bank here. 
The governments themselves were put- 
ting irrigation canals. Because put- 
ting those irrigation systems, they 
came knowledge how control 
the diseases. But don’t think it’s ap- 
propriate for get into those kinds 
says. 

Martin-Escobal convinced that peo- 
ple will fill the gaps for themselves. 
talking about intellectuals 
says emphatically. pub- 
lic audience not your Johnny Six 

The Public Broadcasting Service itself 
was troubled the World Bank’s co- 
producer role, although not the pro- 
grams themselves. have respect for 
the says PBS senior vice-pres- 
ident for programming Suzanne Weil, 
our opinion, because the funding. 
have hold tight our 
PBS refused endorse the program with 
its logo. 

However, the eventual thirteen-part 
series will get wide distribution. Merrill 
Lynch pledged provide 
$250,000 for adveriising and promotion 
for the first six episodes alone. The U.S. 
Agency for International Development 
put more than $160,000 develop 
curriculum materials. And the bank 
giving away the series abroad: Uganda 
and China have already requested the 
first installment. 

Thanks the World Bank, public tele- 
vision now has series crammed with ex- 
otic pictures, but which might more 
accurately titled Global Missing Links. 
And public must depend the 
largess large institutions set its pub- 
lic-affairs agenda, can expect see 
more the conflicts-of-interest ques- 
tions that Global Links has 
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hits the news 


The next generation foreign correspondents 
for the U.S. media may well you guessed foreign 


SCOTT SHUSTER 


was Ghanaian reporter who 

had heard that American jour- 

nalist was Accra, and had 
traced room outside town. 
confident and well-dressed free-lan- 
cer, was looking for the names 
editors New York. 

can cover anything Ghana, 
Togo, Benin, Central Northern Ni- 
geria, Niger, Burkina Faso, 
told me. ‘‘I speak all the 
languages and can come and across 
the borders with 

The voice was the same one had 
heard doing report the Ghanaian 
national radio that morning, and 
showed article had written 
the same day’s newspaper. 

the 

the important languages. Eng- 
lish, French, Fanti, Ashantitwi, and Ak- 
wapimtwi, and when Nigeria 
can speak good Sokoto Hausa. They 
can’t tell I’m not 

said listened the BBC, the 
Voice America, and Radio France In- 
ternationale every day and could ra- 
dio stories any style. relative 
America sent him cassettes domestic 
newscasts there, was aware the 
time constraints and the perky delivery 
which that market requires. 

can deal with that,’’ said, 
course won’t any reports 
when you are Ghana only between 
your 

Thanks. 


Scott Shuster reported from forty countries 
during nine years free-lance foreign cor- 
respondent. now lives New York, writ- 
ing and conducting seminars international 
newsgathering and media-government rela- 
tions. the interest full disclosure, 
should added that 1987 represented 
Cable News Network meetings with Afri- 
can broadcasters. 
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Considering all that has been written 
about the loss American jobs for- 
eign competition, U.S. foreign corre- 
spondents should not surprised 
learn that what happened the auto- 
workers and television assemblers can 
happen them, too. Foreign journalists 
are bidding for the assignments that gen- 
erations American reporters have 
dreamed getting. 

competitors, these European and 
third world journalists are terrifying. 
They routinely work two three lan- 
guages. They know their beats well 
you know your hometown because 
their beat frequently their hometown. 
American reporters can sputter all they 
like about the importance being for- 
eign observer, the necessity knowing 
the audience back home, the need for 
American accent broadcast presenta- 
tion that’s just lot protectionist 
babble. The truth that all that stuff can 


Sabra al-Riyami, local ‘foreign’ correspondent, reports from Oman. 
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Foreign competition 


learned. There army foreign 
journalists out there, ready put end 
the ancient and ridiculous practice 
sending speak-only-English American 
reporters halfway around the world 
pretend experts places they have 
never seen before. 

Hundreds skilled foreign journalists 
are already place; more are ripening 
journalism schools all over North 
America, Western Europe, and sur- 
prising array institutions across the 
third world. Reporting their own 
countries, they will become the next 
generation foreign correspondents for 
the American media. Unlike their Amer- 
ican counterparts, they will travel 
buses rather than limos and will not need 
translators. And their ser- 
vices will be, increasingly, demand. 

Why? Because the drastic change 
the economic picture the networks 
and the U.S. generally. High fixed 


courtesy CNN 
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costs made foreign bureaus fat for ren- 
dering when the budget butchers arrived. 
Given today’s bottom-line-based deci- 
sion-making and the record low value 
the dollar, the practicality using for- 
eign journalists for most foreign cover- 


all: courtesy CNN 


Margaret Samoa 


age likely overcome all professional 
objections. The result will global 
redefinition the term corre- 

The media are now international. For- 
eign clients the wires and foreign 
viewers Cable News Network and 
CBS not want see their nations and 
the world covered the same small 
group Western reporters. achieve 
global credibility, global media must 
feature journalists many nationalities, 
reporting from everywhere, often. 

Even their heyday the American 
networks could afford post average 
more than twenty-five staff cor- 
respondents overseas twenty-five re- 
porters cover some 100 countries and 
close five billion people. Their task 
was less cover the world than con- 
vince their viewers and the world 
large that was being covered. The 
American networks have gotten away 
with pseudo-coverage only because their 
audience was limited Americans. That 
approach won’t when the whole 
world really watching. 

The technology that makes global 
television possible also promoting the 
indigenization foreign reporting an- 
other way. U.S., European, Asian, and 
Caribbean television stations already 
trade news pictures among themselves. 
These daily satellite swaps could even- 
tually provide all the international cov- 
erage the world’s stations need, 
not-for-profit barter basis. Each station 
wouid use its local reporters foreign 
correspondents for other members the 


international exchange which ex- 
actly what Ted Turner’s CNN already 
attempting. 

Somewhere between commercial and 
noncommercial, private and public, lies 
CNN World Report. Atlanta-based CNN 
launched ‘‘the world’s first global news- 
cast’’ October 1987. Television sta- 
tions eighty-seven countries quickly 
agreed participate, and within its first 
quarter operation the weekly World 
Report became bigger than any the 
existing international newspicture ex- 
changes. 

worth staying past midnight 
(eastern time) Sunday night get look 
this show. CNN does not exercise ed- 
itorial control over these reports: each 
participating television station free 
say anything wishes about anything 
all. far, the local correspondents 
seventy nations have paraded across the 
screen, revealing their technical skills 
(or lack same) and their editorial pro- 
clivities. 

Some these reports confirm the 
prejudices those who believe that 
state-owned public broadcasters can 
never objective. Take, for example, 
the Kuwaiti report four days before 
Christmas that compared angry Palestin- 
ian youth the occupied territories 
that great revolutionary Jesus Christ 
(nearby) Nazareth. 

But also clear that many govern- 
ment broadcasters sense World Report 
opportunity prove that govern- 
ment-owned -influenced television 
station Europe, Africa, Asia, the Pa- 


Aida Hamza, United Arab Emirates 


cific, Latin America, the Caribbean 
can credible source and 
regional coverage for broadcasting else- 
where. 

Just before the Haitian elections, re- 
porter Nancy Roc Tele-Haiti warned 


that the next Haitian government might 
dictatorship, worse than the 
last inauguration day she de- 
clared that the sun was warmer 
than the popular attitude toward the new 
president. Correspondent David Am- 
pofo the Ghana Broadcasting Cor- 
poration complained the whole world 
when Ghanaian government officials 
failed show for interview ap- 
pointment. When went with his 
crew get the facts’’ government 
office, officials there were elu- 

may first difficult accept 
this odd duck program glimpse 


+ 


Valerie Albert, St. Lucia 


into the future global news coverage, 
but that only because World Report 
still its start-up phase. Executive pro- 
ducer Stuart Loory, former CNN bureau 
chief Moscow and Washington and 
former managing editor the Chicago 
Sun-Times, says conducting 
help improve the quality the 
work being submitted. For CNN, the 
long-term gains from these efforts could 
include creation the world’s most ex- 
tensive network broadcast corre- 
spondents, plum that could give CNN 
degree outreach far beyond that 
any other broadcaster television news 
agency and perhaps even justify its 
bumptious claim being world’s 
most important 

But what are the journalistic impli- 
cations newsgathering structure 
based the work foreign journalists 
their own countries? the one hand, 
these journalists should able depict 
foreign reality more accurately than 
foreign correspondent. 
Reporting their local environment, 
they will obviously know more about the 
place and its people than any visiting 
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foreign correspondent possibly could. 

the other hand, coverage the 
world outside America local journal- 
ists would direct challenge many 
axioms international reporting. Won’t 
these journalists more vulnerable 
censorship and informal pressures 
brought their governments? Won’t 
self-censorship problem? Won’t the 
foreign journalists try promote their 
countries’ international image politi- 
cal position? Or, again, aren’t lot 
journalists overseas opposed their 
own governments that they might slant 
their reporting further the aims op- 
position groups? 

These are the issues that editors and 
their prospective correspondents must 
discuss each time arrangements are 
made for foreign coverage. Old rules 
may broken and long-standing opin- 
ions changed editors discover, for ex- 
ample, that indeed possible for state- 
owned media and state-employed jour- 
nalists adhere the same journalistic 
criteria American commercial news 
media. 

CNN’s Loory cites the example 
Eastern Europe: started off being 
very soft and avoiding some the more 
controversiai issues, but lately they’ve 
really jumped in. There was Polish 
piece the twentieth anniversary the 
student protests nineteen sixty-eight. 
And piece about how Bulgarians are 
going allowed travel interna- 
tionally. The Bulgarians have been tre- 
mendous the last couple weeks. 
are getting very good journalism from 
lot places. There has been terrific 

The wise minister information 
East Bloc third world country does 
not stand the way iocal journalists 
eager report for foreign media. 
anyone who watches Weekly Report can 
see, government-operated media seem 
understand that there can significant 
public relations benefit lifting censor- 
ship and allowing local journalists re- 
port honestly. 

From the point view govern- 
ment, shift toward more reporting 
local journalists and less foreign cor- 
respondents can have only positive re- 
sults. Visiting foreign correspondents 
normally spend very little time any 
one country and tend focus its most 
negative aspects. The local journalists, 
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the other hand, are position 
provide continuing coverage 
broader range topics. Thus, while the 
negative side things will continue 
appear matter who reporting, 
more complete and balanced picture 
country likely appear only when 


‘Local journalists 
should able 
depict foreign reality 
more accurately 
than “parachuting” 
foreign correspondent’ 


governments permit local journalists 
sell their services wherever they please 
and conform the journalistic stan- 
dards the buyer. 

ironic that the and 
economic evolution American media 
should creating situation favoring 
the use third world journalists. This 
not, however, UNESCO’s New World 
Information Order, which Western 
domination the international news 
flow would somehow overturned. 
the contrary, these developments are 
more suggestive further advance 
the old order. International acceptance 
American journalistic power cre- 
ating conditions that encourage the in- 
tegration foreign journalists into the 
structure America’s international 
newsgathering. What perhaps most 
surprising that this change appears 
occurring with the acquiescence and 
participation third world media, in- 
cluding government-owned media. Re- 
cognizing that the New World 


Alexander Gurnov, U.S.S.R. 


Information Order going nowhere, 
they are joining the unbeatable work 
from the inside. 

American journalists face the prospect 
fewer job opportunities overseas not 
because any failure their part. 
their success, coupled with the parallel 
successes their language and their cul- 
ture, that limiting their role. Global 
acceptance English the principal 
language business and political ex- 
change the essential enabling factor. 
Journalists everywhere feel pressed 
learn English and, reading the Amer- 
ican and British press, foreign journal- 
ists can orient themselves the 
prevailing international definition 
news’’ and the editorial view 
points held their potential employers 
the editors Western media. 

American influence most profound 
among broadcasters. Global distribution 
such services CNN International, 
The CBS Evening News, and the United 
States Information Agency’s Worldnet 
means that foreign broadcast journalists 
need only switch their sets 
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David Ampofo, Ghana 


receive lessons how the news 
American-style. American methods 
news production are being adopted all 
across western Europe and many third 
world countries. Broadcasters realize 
that they must jazz their presentations 
they are retain viewers the newly 
competitive marketplace. During the 
coming decade journalistic styles both 
print and broadcast media are likely 
experience continuing international ho- 
mogenization. The nationality the re- 
porter will longer issue. Brits 
will cover Britain, Ghanaians will cover 
Ghana, and larger number American 
journalists will become corre- 
covering America for 
foreign media. 
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MARTIN KROSSEL 


ick Hansen’s departure from 

Vancouver March 1985 went 

virtually unnoticed. His return 
the West Coast city was carried live 
Canadian national television. the 
intervening two years, had traveled 
around the world and received enough 
media attention the 
selection Canada’s Newsmaker the 
Year 1986. 

Hansen’s trip attracted attention be- 
cause, having been seriously injured 
automobile accident, used wheel- 
chair circle the globe. one 
number athletes with physical disa- 
bilities who, recent years, have un- 
dertaken odysseys that seem 
beyond the capacity even individuals 
without any handicap. Hansen was the 
third Canadian undertake such jour- 
ney. 1980, Terry Fox tried run 
across the country his one leg and 
artificial limb. was forced stop 
after logging some 3,339 miles because 
recurrence the cancer that had 
claimed his first leg and which, few 
months later, died. 1984, Steve 
Fonyo, suffering from disability al- 
most identical Fox’s, made all the 
way across Canada. Last summer, Jim 
Dickson, American who legally 
blind, attempted cross the Atlantic 
solo sailboat but because 
weather and equipment failures was 
forced turn back. 

Why these individuals set out 
such tests endurance? Most want 
raise money for particular charity that 
serves people with disabilities. Fox and 
Fonyo, for example, solicited funds for 
their sponsor, the Canadian Cancer So- 


Martin Krossel free-lance writer living 
Toronto. has cerebral palsy. 


ciety; Hansen collected money for 
spinal-cord research, rehabilitation, and 
wheelchair sports the countries 
through which passed. Ali three men 
expressed desire change public per- 
ceptions individuals with disabilities. 

Fox, Fonyo, and Hansen made 
their way across Canada, journalists 
both the print and electronic media 
played their stories. Eventually their 
exploits received what can only de- 

Individuals with disabilities well 
those who work with them have, 
times, been highly critical how the 
press covers such events, and also the 
manner which journalists handle sto- 
ries dealing witn the subject disability 
general. Peter Kavanagh, journalist 
who himself has disability, told group 
journalism students from Toronto’s 
Ryerson Institute that re- 
porters had simply their nor- 
mal skepticism their coverage the 
Hansen story: standards are 
gone with “he coverage] 
gushing. It’s adoration. it’s “Gee, you 
look good. going? 
wonderful thing.’ one sense, 
that’s That’s the job the p.r. 
person promoter. That’s not the job 
journalist. The journalist not there 
give his seal approval. The jour- 

survey local newspaper articles 
written each community Hansen 
passed through lends weight Kava- 
nagh’s criticism. The Motion’’ 
tour was carefully staged maximize 
charitable donations and, with few ex- 
ceptions, the press allowed itself get 
caught the hype. The words 
and hero’’ appeared 
many headlines and stories. photos 
and TV, Hansen was shown shaking 
hands with prominent politicians, re- 
ceiving awards, checks, and, 
one case, having town renamed 
his honor. 

The press, and large, failed 
beyond the hoopla. survey revealed 
four notable exceptions. response 
Hansen’s being presented with mil- 


‘Handicapped heroes’ 
and the knee-jerk press 


The media have 

hard time seeing 
disabled people 
people 


lion Canadian Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney, Ottawa Citizen columnist 
Frank Howard documented how little the 
federal government was spending 
medical research. Accusing the govern- 
ment ‘‘political How- 
ard questioned whether the prime 
minister should use scarce resources 
make ‘‘a grandstand gesture.’’ The Re- 
gina Leader-Post also showed journal- 
istic enterprise. While the 
Motion’’ tour was passing through Re- 
gina, the paper ran piece under the 
headline WHEELCHAIR USERS FIND RE- 
GINA FULL OBSTACLES which re- 
porter Carolyn Saunders described the 
difficulties person with impaired mo- 
bility would find getting into some major 
public buildings Regina including 
the offices the Leader-Post itself. 
Also, article headed WILL HANSEN 
TOUR HELP SASKATCHEWAN’S HANDI- 
CAPPED? the paper drew attention gaps 
government services for persons with 
disabilities. And, finally, Toronto’s 
Globe and Mail, the only Canadian daily 
with truly national circulation, printed 
piece Peter Kavanagh its op-ed 
page which Kavanagh urged Hansen 
abandon the Motion’’ tour 
because, argued, his efforts were ac- 
complishing nothing positive for persons 
with disabilities. 


the U.S., syndicated columnist 

William Buckley, Jr., took sim- 

ilar view Jim Dickson’s attempt 
cross the Atlantic. one two 
pieces that ran The Washington Post, 
among other papers, August 1987, 
Buckley wrote: know that the blind 
can lead productive lives. There wasn’t 
unproductive bone the body John 
Milton, and George Shearing can decoct 
beautiful music from the blackness 
which, throughout his lifetime, has 
lived. John Milton ‘proved’ that blind 
man could compose poetry, but order 
for another the prerequisite 
that John Milton. George Shearing 
and Ray Charles have proved that blind 
men can play the piano, but people who 
are not blind cannot play the piano 
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they lack certain skills, some them 
endowed, others cultivated. Jim Dickson 
endeavoring pull off stunt, and 
the blind stand neither benefit from 
his adventure nor take heart from 


wonders what disabled people will 
have next get says 
John Southern, who produces radio 
program Toronto issues disa- 
bility. next disabled person 
Southern’s remark indicative 
the concern shared many 
namely, that eventually every charity 
concerned with the disabled will 
forced stage publicity-attracting stunts 
gain funding. Meanwhile, the em- 
phasis placed the heroic feats 
few makes some people with disabilities 
feel uncomfortable they, too, 
should proving their prowess some 
dramatic way. This emphasis, which 
the press lends its considerable weight, 
tends skew coverage. Southern 
puts it, ‘‘I think that the public sees dis- 
abled people being either superhuman 
less than human. They don’t see 
all roles life, and just regular 

People like Hansen and Dickson de- 
fend their long-distance voyages at- 
tempted voyages the ground that they 
draw attention all persons with disa- 
bilities and create awareness the 
obstacles that prevent them from partic- 
ipating fully community life. This 
may so, yet newspaper coverage 
the ‘‘Man tour, for example, 
shows that the press focused almost en- 
tirely Hansen individual. Ar- 
ticles were written the state his 
health, about his childhood, and about 
his love affair with and subsequent en- 
gagement the physiotherapist who ac- 
companied him around the world. 
Broader questions about the role so- 
ciety persons with disabilities gen- 
erally received only glancing attention. 

Mary Johnson, editor The Disabil- 
ity Rag, Louisville, Kentucky, bi- 
monthly, says there little that Hansen 
himself could have done prevent the 
hype that grew around him. ‘‘Very 
often these people have little experience 
dealing with the press,’’ Johnson 
says, therefore they can manip- 
reporter who wants see certain image 
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portrayed. seasoned politician like 
Gary Hart Joe Biden has trouble han- 
dling the media, how you expect 
somebody like Rick Hansen 

The way journalists cover persons 
with disabilities one the major con- 
cerns The Disability Rag. Johnson 
says that there are far too many human 
interest stories and far too few pieces that 
focus issues. not that there 
aren’t persons with disabilities who de- 
serve profiled. The question one 

For instance, when Medicare and 
Medicaid rules the United States were 
changed allow some individuals 
work while receiving benefits, Johnson 


‘It much easier 
for journalist put 
tough questions 
disabled rights activist 
wheelchair’ 


says, she did not see single assessment 
the impact these changes had per- 
sons with disabilities. 

Similarly, Johnson notes that she has 
never seen article the many recent 
changes the design wheelchairs: 
would seem subject that 
the business section almost any paper 
should want cover. After all, similar 
innovation the development any 
other product usually covered the 
business 

Another problem, Johnson’s view, 
the careless use language jour- 
nalists. The most irritating the de- 
particular disability. The term, she 
projects the image person who 
helpless and unable assume control 
over his her own life. This same pic- 
ture helplessness conveyed through 
the use terms such 
which focus person’s limitations. 
does not have the same connota- 


tion, she says. 

Making journalists sensitive these 
Johnson. For example, she notes that the 
latest edition The Associated Press 
Stylebook forbids the use the term 
yet, Johnson 
says, have pile articles with those 
words them that were written since 
the stylebook came 

Johnson adds that, while some re- 
porters would prefer write issue-ori- 
ented articles, their editors seem think 
that readers are more interested emo- 
tion-grabbing human interest stories. 
They feel that disability issues just 
not affect large enough segment the 
population interest many readers. 

Jim Neubacher, who writes column 
disability for the Detroit Free Press, 
disagrees. Because improvements 
medical care recent years, Neubacher 
points out, the number living 
with serious disability has greatly in- 
creased. estimates that fully one half 
the working-age (sixteen 
sixty-five) directly related some- 
one who has disability. 

The Free Press one growing 
number newspapers North America 
that have instituted regular column 
disability. Some these columns are 
written individuals who have dis- 
ability. Neubacher, who has multiple 
sclerosis and uses wheelchair, says that 
gears his column the entire read- 
ership the Free Press, not only those 
with disability, and that, other pieces 
writes for the paper, incorporates 
the wherever appro- 
priate. For instance, part larger 
travel piece wrote recently, Neu- 
bacher included information acces- 
sibility wheelchair users. 

The emergence columns disa- 
bility part healthy trend which has 
seen this topic discussed more openly 
books, film, and television. But these 
columns must judged the same 
journalistic standards the rest the 
newspaper. much easier for jour- 
nalist put tough questions poli- 
tician than disabled rights activist 
crutches wheelchair. But jour- 
nalists not serve anybody well when 
they abandon their professional stan- 
dards. Hard-nosed reporting 
place cheap sentimentality and the 
creation 
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gypsy remote province 

Siberia wrote the editorial 

offices Moscow-based 
trade-union newspaper. Her letter was 
long complaint this paper whose read- 
ers work the nation’s timber, wood 
pulp, and lumber plants: she was being 
discriminated against her attempts 
work these plants. 

The Siberian gypsy had been laid off 
from her job furnace-stoker 
lumber plant. She was, she wrote, the 
only person laid off. was case 
blatant discrimination, resulting from 
Russian distrust gypsies. Why should 
she suffer just because gypsies had the 
reputation being shiftless, rootless, 
and generally untrustworthy? The letter 
was given special correspondent Tay- 
isa Suvorova, woman her late thir- 
ties and graduate Moscow 
University’s prestigious journalism de- 
partment. 
roughly equivalent re- 

Suvorova’s editors thought the letter 
worth checking out because involved 
moral issue, discrimination, and so, 
the fall 1984, she flew off Siberia. 
When, seven hours later, she arrived 
Irkutsk, the regional capital, she had 
wait day for bus out Nikolayevka, 
460 kilometers away. Nikolayevka, 
logging town, housed the disgruntled 
gypsy and the Byron (yes named for 
Lord Byron) Lumber Industrial Enter- 
prise. Since there are hotels Ni- 
kolayevka, Suvorova had find private 
lodgings, which involved time-consum- 


Naomi Marcus, who attended the University 
Leningrad and the Pushkin Institute 
Moscow, free-lance interpreter who fre- 
quenily travels the Soviet Union with 
American professional groups. She lives 
San Francisco. 


ing researching and negotiation. 

arrived and started asking 
questions,’’ Suvorova recalls, turned 
out that this woman, Prokofieva, had not 
been fired due any ethnic prejudices, 
but rather because she had been criticiz- 
ing the way the plant was 

The story Suvorova handed ran un- 
der the headline THE MISFIT. explained 
what Prokofieva’s job was and why she 
felt out place: was surrounded 
educated people. She herself had 
formal education. When she tried 
speak about the inefficiency and 
carelessness she saw around her, people 
would put her down, saying, ‘Mind your 
own business, your job take care 
the furnace. You are judge the 
way things should run the plant.’ 
The leadership the factory decided 
get rid the troublemaker. The official 
reason for firing her was not her outspo- 
kenness bad character; the factory 
administration managed find very 
convenient excuse: seasonal 

Before writing her letter Moscow, 
Prokofieva had sued the plant get her 
job back and, fact, had won but 
only because the plant had committed 
the administrative error not finding 
her another job, required law. 
Her understanding the settlement was 
that she was have her old job back; 
instead, she found herself assigned the 
assembly-line shop. Suvorova’s story 
quoted her saying: director 
knew that have sick child who re- 
quires constant care. has seen the 
doctor’s reports. That why was doing 
this furnace-stoking job, because could 
come work night after she asleep 
and everything need and get back 
her before she wakes 

The factory director told Suvorova 
that the situation was simply kasha, 
mess, that Prokofieva had stirred up: 
wants all the sympathy and the 
schedule changed for her justi be- 
cause she single mother with re- 


tarded child. what? Those single 
mothers, they give birth 
God knows 

Suvorova speaks ruefully about the 
case: couldn’t make them change 
their minds about her, but did force 
them give her back the job she 
wanted. [Before writing her letter] she 
had already gone the general director 
the union and made secret 
that wanted nothing with her. 
told her settle the problem inter- 
nally the plant and not drag others 
into the dispute. See, she wrote 
really last resort. get lots 
letters like 

Suvorova’s paper, Forest Industries, 
belongs large category news- 
papers that cover the concerns work- 
ers given field. Its editorial offices 
are housed brick-and-cement build- 
ing, with crumbling mortar and peeling 
paint, not far from the center Mos- 
cow. Published three times week, For- 
est Industries costs three kopeks per 
issue roughly nickel and has 
‘conflict’ newspaper. report prob- 
lems that people have the Su- 
vorova says. write about forest 
management furniture facto- 
ries, but always try describe the hu- 
man factor. work the paper’s life- 
and-culture department, where every 
week get stacks letters. The man- 
aging editor decides which letters our 
readers can most easily relate to. can 
also choose which letters want fol- 
low on, and can suggest stories.’ 


uvorova prefers write her 
kitchen table, her living 
room/study, going into the paper 

only the afternoons. Her kitchen 
filled with mementos she has picked 
her extensive travels around the Soviet 
Union: fragrant wreath dried mush- 
rooms presented her forest wardens 
the black-soil belt the fertile 
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Ukraine, jars blackberry preserves 
from Siberia, silver samovar from Uz- 
bekistan. 

Because the amount time Su- 
vorova must spend the road, her 
daughter, Sasha, has been Moscow 
boarding school from first through sev- 
enth grade. specialized language 
school; Sasha, now thirteen, has been 
studying Chinese there since age six. 
felt bad about leaving her alone 
Suvurova says, what could 
have done? was single working 
mother then and didn’t want send 
her off her grandmothers the 
Ukraine. This way, whenever 
Moscow, she lives home with me; 
when I’m gone, she lives 

Suvurova has worked Forest In- 
dustries for eight years, steadily rising 
the best-paying writing position. Her 
salary higher than the average work- 
er’s salary 170 rubles per month 
she earns 250. She also gets royalties 
between and 100 rubles month, 
when her stories are printed. 
remarried, had real financial strug- 
she recalls. apartment cost 
only fifteen rubles month, but good 
pair winter boots costs hundred ru- 
bles. Now, with second 

Ten years ago Suvorova had higher- 
paying job more prestigious paper; 
she lost when her first husband decided 
emigrate. ‘‘Even though were al- 
ready divorced when married for- 
eigner and emigrated, was fired from 
the paper. Guilt association. 
couldn’t get job. Friends encouraged 
think about emigrating, but what 
would work at, knowing foreign 
language? Why should have emi- 
grated? matter what problems 
have been here, feel that work now 
makes difference people’s lives. 
know 

Suvorova has been member the 
Communist party since her student days 
Moscow University. Last year, she 
says, editor suggested take year 
off attend ‘advanced courses for 
higher party service.’ knew probably 
wouldn’t get promoted further unless 
did it. Also, wanted the break from 
traveling around, and spend more time 
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Moscow with family. Though the 
stipend received attend school was 
less than salary, the work was 
more: exams, papers, classes all day. 
studied political economy, econom- 
ics, the history the international com- 
munist movement, psychology, and 
had one pretty interesting course called 
Government and Your 

Suvorova says that the new policy 
glasnost hasn’t changed her own work 
very much. has had the most 
direct effect writers the arts, 
artists themselves. paper have 
always been able write critically, 
certain point. One the best pieces 
wrote was nineteen eighty-one. 
resulted the firing the director 
major factory the town Anna [500 
kilometers east Moscow]. But it’s 
easy get rid director. I’m inter- 
ested what e/se can change? How 
can make conditions better for the 

The story Anna began with the is- 
suance 1980 directive the Vo- 
ronezh Regional Party Committee the 
town Anna the Voronezh region 
concerning working women. said, 
essence, that many women were 
working heavy labor, physically 


Tayisa Suvorova, special correspondent for Forest Industries, work home. 


demanding jobs, and was top priority 
automate such jobs and free women 
work under less exhausting condi- 
tions. The directive 
tioned the situation the Anna Furniture 
Factory deplorable. 

chance, about the same time the 
directive was published, collective 
women workers that very factory sent 
letter Forest Industries. They wrote 
that there was widespread alcoholism 
among them, that the factory was suf- 
fering from low morale, low productiv- 
ity, and frequent absenteeism. They 
asked for reporter come and inves- 
tigate conditions there; they asked for 
help. 

write this story, Suvorova lived 
and worked with the women workers 
this dull industrial town 15,000 for 
two weeks. She spent her days building 
kitchen furniture and her evenings the 
factory canteen, where the workers 
drank sweet port wine and watery beer. 

She discovered that the workplace 
was filthy, unsafe: workshops are 
filled with she wrote, 
cause the ventilation system doesn’t 
work all. They are using the oldest 
equipment, the oldest technology, and 
the factory buildings are damp and un- 


comfortable, practically falling apart. 

Although over half the workers are 

women, nothing done make their 
living situation more comfortable: there 
nursery for their children and they 
are all forced live cheerless bar- 
racks-like dormitory. The most elemen- 
tary conditions for safe, comfortable 
work are lacking. One month they are 
not supplied with paints, the next they 
don’t have enough [decorative] tiles, the 
next they don’t have packing mate- 

Suvorova quoted the women workers 
extensively: Ivanova said 
me, ‘Of course women want live and 

work well nowadays. Women want 
like their job, and they want have 
decent cafeteria buy lunch in, and 
decent place take break. good day- 
care center for their children wouldn’t 
hurt either.’ 

The most important result Suvo- 
rova’s article was that impelled the 
woodworkers’ trade union bring pres- 

sure bear the city housing authority 

Byzantine, much-hated bureaucracy 
all Soviet cities), and the Anna work- 

ers were taken off the years-long waiting 

list for private apartments and, long 

last, assigned homes. The lack indi- 

vidual housing (as opposed dormito- 

ries and communal apartments) 

critical problem Soviet cities, and the 

victory getting one’s own apartment 
cannot overemphasized. (For thirteen 

years, Suvorova herself lived with her 


family one room Moscow com- 


munal apartment; she managed find 
private apartment only two years ago.) 


ince getting her diploma from the 

Higher Party School, Suvorova 

has been back work full-time. 

She was glad return work, and her 

editors, she says, were delighted have 

her back. said now maybe some- 
one will read our paper 

The first article she showed 
the best her compassionate reporting 
style; was the story young man, 
Viktor Kotov, whose leg had been cut 
off industrial accident sawmill. 

got letter from the boy’s 

mother. had been the hospital for 
six months, gravely injured. The kid was 
just twenty years old, with wife and 
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baby. And, back the mill, the admin- 
istration was saying the accident was not 
work-related. They said the boy was 
drunk the Upon investigation, 
however, Suvorova discovered that the 
director the sawmill for the 
kid. had the ambulance attendants 
put spirit alcohol his mouth while 
was unconscious make appear 
was drunk. Six months the hospital 
and they pay him nothing for that time 
compensation. They say caused 
his own misfortune being drunk. The 
fact the machinery hadn’t passed the 
most recent safety inspection and they 
weren’t supposed running it. All 
the other workers told this when 
went investigate. They were scared 
tell the truth, but said, won’t use 
your names.’ The union was helpless. 
Newspapers are often the only ones who 
defend the workers, turns out. 
That’s why papers spend such big money 
our assignments faraway places 
they know come back with good 

The story ran under the headline THE 
STRANGER’S PAIN because, Suvorova 
pointed out the piece, everyone turned 
away from Viktor after the accident; 
one wanted know him; became 
stranger. The nurses the first-aid sta- 
tion which had been taken were 
defensive and didn’t want talk about 
the accident. The surgeon who had 
treated him the hospital Vytigri 
didn’t want talk, either. ‘‘What you 
know about medicine that you should 
asking questions about this 
Suvorova quotes him asking her. 
None the sawmill’s directors en- 
gineers would talk; only the workers 
themselves talked. They told her that the 
saw Viktor had been using lacked the 
mandatory akt the document certi- 
fying that machine safe operate. 
Several workers said that they had hear 
Viktor object running it, but that the 
head his work brigade ordered him 
to. 

This story, too, brought results. 
judge the effectiveness articles 
the consequences that come after pub- 
Suvorova says. this case, 
the sawmill director was made stand 
trial. was proven that the machine 
hadn’t been out for safety, and 


was sentenced three years prison 
for negligence. Not only that, the head 
Viktor’s work brigade was sentenced 
‘enforced absence from his profes- 
sion’ for three years. But feel best 
about Viktor. Finally, after almost year 
had gone by, was paid full salary for 
all the time was the hospital. They 
awarded him invalid’s pension, and 
got car and prosthesis! They also 
gave him job back, one could 
under his new physical 
Her article concluded: now, 
after all that has happened, after the let- 
ter from Viktor Kotov’s family us, 
and our intervening his behalf, maybe 
even provide that godforsaken 
medical outpost with the basic equip- 
ment didn’t have when Viktor was 
brought them. Maybe organize 
ambulance service between there and the 
hospital Vytigri. Maybe. 


Ithough she has traveled thousands 
kilometers fairly desolate 
parts the country, Suvorova 

says she was really scared only once, 
and that was close home. the early 
winter 1985 she was investigating the 
attempted murder game warden 
the forests outside Moscow. Poachers 
had shot him when found them killing 
and skinning deer and wild boar. (The 
pelts are quite valuable the black mar- 
ket.) 

police had done nothing. Every- 
one was dragging his heels this in- 
vestigation. All the authorities, 
including the local division internal 
affairs [the KGB], kept assuring they 
were pursuing every lead. was obvious 
they were not doing anything. Another 
game warden had been murdered the 
year before, and his killers hadn’t been 
found either. couldn’t prove it, but 
game wardens are low-prestige profes- 
sion and the police didn’t seem con- 
sider attempt his life any 
great import. They told leave the 
story alone. They warned me. 

I’ve been thinking leaving 
nerves can’t take anymore. take 
all too close. I’m not like dispas- 
sionate surgeon who can just cut some- 
thing out and forget about it. remember 
too much.”’ 
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difficult imagine group less well 
equipped temperament, training, 
journalistic culture understand the So- 
viet Union than reporters from the 
United States. course, hard 
think group that more crucial 
the relations the two lurching giants 
whose actions the fate the 
depends. 

American reporters are trained 
pounce whatever moves. the So- 
viet Union the most important story may 
often one utter immobility. During 
the sclerotic last years the Brezhnev 
era, correspondents from the West prob- 
ably over-reported the dissident story 
simply because nothing else seemed 
happening. 

American journalism thrives en- 
vironment where the value truthful 
information universally recognized (if 
not universally honored). The public as- 
sumes that reporter has access many 
sources; the art reading censored re- 
ports, finding great significance 
what omitted, not generally appre- 
ciated. 

the Soviet Union access granted 
foreign correspondents only quid 
pro quo basis. The system opened sig- 
nificantly American reporters only 
1921, when the new Soviet leaders des- 
perately needed famine relief from the 
United States, and then again during the 
lend-lease years World War II. The 
story American reporting from the So- 
viet Union, even since the declared 


Rob Hershman producer for the CBS 
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dawning Gorbachev’s era, 
rich incidents entrapment, expul- 
sion, and intimidation. Whitman Bas- 
sow, himself Moscow correspondent 
expelled Soviet officials 1962, has 
written useful survey what calls 
most exclusive club American 
correspondents who have reported from 
Moscow since Perhaps the em- 
phasis should the Bassow 
portrays rather heady mixture char- 
acters, from John Reed, the committed 
Greenwich Village revolutionary with 
uncanny understanding mass politics, 
Henry Shapiro, the United Press Mos- 
cow bureau chief for over generation, 
who organized his fellow correspondents 
into two opposing and who 
fell out with Harrison Salisbury when 
that writer, one his books, de- 
scribed Shapiro’s mustache 

There are cautionary tales throughout 


Reporter Bessie Beatty the San Francisco Bulletin listens Lenin Red Square, 1922. 


this book. one the most chilling, 
Bassow describes meeting 1933 be- 
tween Konstantin Oumansky, head 
the Soviet press department, and several 
foreign correspondents. Oumansky 
the reporters into repudiat- 
ing colleague had written 
the famine the Ukraine 
exchahge for credentials cover 
big trumped-up trial six British en- 
gineers whom the Soviets had charged 
with sabotage. The reporters and the 
commissar sealed their agreement with 
vodka and zakuski. 

Who can explain why Walter Dur- 
anty, the New York Timesman Mos- 
cow for fourteen years, wrote lies about 
that same man-made famine all through 
the early filed dispatches about 
fat babies and happy peasants from 
Ukraine where five million people 
starved death. Perhaps Stalin himself 
described Duranty’s motivation best 
when remarked him, bet 
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our horse win when others thought 
had chance, and sure you have 
not lost 1932 Duranty was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize for his re- 
porting from Russia, and spent the 
last years his life the highly lucra- 
tive lecture circuit, exploiting the ex- 
traordinary access had been granted 
the Soviet leadership. 

There are also, course, lovely 
swashbuckling stories like the one 
Floyd Gibbons, the Chicago Tribune, 
who hopped off train 1921 and 
roamed the Russian countryside, breath- 
ing through towel soaked disinfec- 
tant protect himself against cholera 
and reporting the suffering saw. 
Less dramatic but less important are 
the accounts Robert Toth the Los 
Angeles Times, who opened huge 
new beat reporting Soviet science 
and technology, and Aline Mosby, 
who wrote for UPI, continuing turn 
out objective, sensitive features about 
Soviet life, this even after having been 
drugged KGB goons the early 

There material enough here for sev- 
eral reflective tomes, two three full- 
length biographies, and probably even 
opera two. What Bassow has put 
together much more modest. has 
interviewed his subjects, collected the 
anecdotes, and arranged his narrative 
jaunty but unadorned style. has 
good eye for detail. Who wouldn’t 
glad know that the first Soviet secret 
police (then called the CHEKA) head- 
quarters Lubyanka Square was 
building previously occupied in- 
surance company, and Lenin’s day 
still displayed the actuarial exhortation: 
your life now! Protect your wife 
and children when you are And 
why should Walter Cronkite the only 
person dine out his anecdote about 
the one exchange ever managed 
have with Soviet the 
during his two years Moscow the 
height the cold war. slipped 
the ice coming out his building and 
man rushed over ask needed 
help. When heard Cronkite’s Amer- 
ican-accented reply, took his heels 
fast the ice would permit. 

Bassow ends his book with list 
qualities that Moscow correspondent 
needs. keeping with the tone the 
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rest the book, the list sensible and 
somewhat prosaic: correspondent 
should speak Russian, understand Wash- 
ington, know Russian history, per- 
sistent worker, etc. Bassow’s writing 
does honor the UPI training re- 
ceived. good, useful stuff, concrete 
and well organized. leaves others 
the task writing the more high-flying 
analyses, arguing the ideological im- 
plications the material presents. 
the meantime, The Moscow Correspond- 
ents provides pleasant anecdotal jour- 
ney through some the most 
treacherous landscape American report- 
ers have ever had travel. 


Interesting times 
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November 1944, Major General 
Patrick Hurley, President Franklin 
Roosevelt’s personal emissary China, 
made surprise visit Yenan, the cave 
redoubt China’s communist guerrilla 
army. was the first official con- 
tact between the United States and the 
Chinese communists, and Hurley 
stepped out his plane, accompanied 
only army stenographer, was 
greeted two young American diplo- 
mats and Theodore White, then 
Time-Life’s China correspondent. Word 
spread quickly that Roosevelt’s man had 
landed. Within minutes honor guard 
scurried into formation, followed the 
communist leadership: Mao Tse-tung, 
Chou En-lai, and Chu Teh. There was 
brief welcoming ceremony, then the 
VIPs, plus White, piled into converted 
ambulance one four automobiles 
Yenan for the drive Mao’s pri- 
mitive headquarters. 

difficult imagine time and 
place when American journalists were 
Laurence Zuckerman, associate ed- 
itor the Review, staff writer for Time. 


closer history the making than 
China the 1930s and 1940s. Reporters 
marched with battered Chinese divisions 
they retreated from the advancing Jap- 
anese, compared notes from interviews 
with Chiang Kai-shek and Chou En-lai, 
and flew along bombing missions 
with the legendary Flying Tigers. 

was Edgar Snow, course, who 
first reached Yenan 1936, sending 
back the first independent account the 
life and times Mao and his fledgling 
army. Eight years later, the communists 
were stiil open and savvy enough 
allow White interview eleven the 
politburo’s thirteen members. (White 
could have interviewed all thirteen, but 
after two weeks grew weary the 
long, intense discussions.) 

Yet for all this access the average 
American’s knowledge the political 
landscape wartime China was sur- 
prisingly slight. slight, fact, that 
when Peking fell 1949, many Amer- 
icans could believe that reporters and 
diplomats who had actually tried alert 
the nation Chiang’s fatal weaknesses 
(as well Mao’s corresponding 
strength) were somehow responsible. 

How this came pass the most 
interesting and historically relevant 
question addressed China Reporting, 
Stephen MacKinnon and Oris Frie- 
sen’s oral history the American press 
corps revolutionary China before the 
final triumph the communists. Taken 
largely from the transcript gathering 
more than forty former China report- 
ers, diplomats, and scholars Novem- 
ber 1982, China Reporting could have 
benefited from good historical intro- 
duction and further interviews with such 
veterans Jack Belden and Theodore 
White, who were two the best and 
most courageous reporters China but 
for various reasons did not attend the 
1982 conference. Nevertheless, Mac- 
Kinnon and Friesen have stitched to- 
gether dozens anecdotes and reflec- 
tions into fascinating account the 
American press’s initial experience cov- 
ering what from then would called 
wars national liberation. 

today’s standards, American re- 
porters China the 1930s were woe- 
fully unprepared for their assignment. 
Although large number were college 
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graduates, including sizable contingent 
from the University Missouri (tagged 
the one historian), 
few had studied Chinese history the 
language. Several were simply adven- 
turers who fled the Depression work- 
ing their way across the Pacific. Arriving 
Shanghai, then Asia’s financial and 
cultural hub, they discovered booming 
and sophisticated international city. Til- 
man Durdin, who went become 
China correspondent for The New York 
Times, jumped ship join the Shanghai 
Evening Post, where was appointed 
real estate editor. Not long after, and 
fellow reporter Harold Isaacs (later 
Newsweek’s Asia correspondent) quit, 
tried playing jai alai for living, then 
signed with one the city’s three 
other English-language dailies. 

When the Sino-Japanese War erupted 
1937, China elbowed its way onto the 
front pages, becoming, after the fall 
the Spanish republic, the focus the 
international struggle against fascism. 
For the next eight years, the foreign 
press corps spent most its time cov- 
ering the war. Following the Nationalist 
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government moved its capital 
Hankow and then Chungking south- 
west China, American reporters and dip- 
lomats formed close circle, sharing 
wartime esprit corps and ultimately 
growing disillusionment with the men- 
dacious Chiang and his aristocratic wife. 

But while Madame Chiang proved 
unreliable source who did little 
mask her disdain for China’s impover- 
ished peasants, Chou En-lai, the com- 
munists’ chief foreign spokesman, was 
master what nowadays called spin 
control. Remembered the reporters 
captivating man unusual intelli- 
gence, Chou understood that his cause 
would served more effectively 
established himself reliable source. 
Steele, correspondent for the New 
York Herald Tribune, recalled fu- 
tile was the Chinese Ministry 
Information get their superficial 
communiqués, which could easily 
disproved and were usually just non- 
sense. Then you would little cub- 
byhole the side street Chungking 

and hear from charming person 
like Chou 
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often argued that the Chinese 
communists like Castro’s rebels, the 
Viet Cong, and the Sandinistas after 
them succeeded duping naive 
American press corps. But such claim, 
which hotly disputed the China re- 
porters themselves, severely overesti- 
mates the press corps’ power. After 
getting their dispatches passed strin- 
gent Chinese (and later American) cen- 
sors, they still found themselves the 
mercy independent-minded editors 
who would readily story 
rewrite altogether. 

far the worst offender was Henry 
Luce, the editor-in-chief and proprietor 
Time and Life. Luce’s devotion 
China was born Shantung prov- 
ince missionary parents was 
matched his fervid anticommunism. 
Whatever Chiang’s flaws, Luce be- 
lieved, the Christian nationalist would 
always preferable Mao and his god- 
less communists. Annalee Jacoby Fa- 
diman, who was stationed Time- 
Life’s Chungking bureau with Theodore 
White the early recalled filing 
interview with Chiang Whittaker 
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Chambers, then Time’s foreign news ed- 
itor New York. next week came 
Time magazine with several pages 
interview full questions did not ask 
and with answers Chiang Kai-shek did 
not she said. After several Time 
correspondents, including White and 
John Hersey, then correspondent 
Moscow, complained about Chambers’s 
distortions, Luce circulated memo de- 
claring: posture events Jan- 
uary 1945 seems have confirmed 
editor Chambers about fully news 
editor ever 

Luce’s influence was enhanced the 
fact that was one the few publishers 
with strong commitment covering 
China. United Press correspondent 
McCracken Fisher recalled filing dra- 
matic eyewitness account attack 
Peking armored train. Several 
hours later, received cable from 
New York: only world shakers. 
Shake ten words 

After Pearl Harbor, news the 
China-Burma-India theater, was 
called, became overshadowed stories 
about the far larger American forces 
fighting Europe and the Pacific. the 
words army public relations officer 
the time, the news from China 
war Even stories that managed 
receive large play ended having 
relatively little impact. Roosevelt’s re- 
call the hard-charging General Joseph 
Stilwell the behest Chiang 1944 
the pivotal event that sealed the 
U.S.’s disastrous alliance with Chiang 
was reported great detail Brooks 
Atkinson the front page The New 
York Times. But after few critical ed- 
itorials The New Republic and The 
Nation, the controversy died. 

Looking back, the reporters are di- 
vided over how assess their perform- 
ance. While one 
gically, told, did pretty god- 
damn good another calls their ex- 
perience ‘‘one the great failures 
Oddly, not one addresses 
truth that followed American reporters 
Vietnam and then Central America: 
matter how hard they may try, re- 
porters are position change the 
course history. They can only report 
it. 
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AIDS: Who’s mixed up? 


THE REVIEW: 


scientist/subscriber, was deeply trou- 
bled the article Edward Brecher 
Sex, AIDS, and the Mixed-up 
March/April), asserting that 
okay and that the press and 
the United States government have perpe- 
trated giant hoax the American public 
strongly urging more circumspect heter- 
osexual behavior. What Brecher has done 
ignore the clear evidence from Africa 
(which Reagan, the surgeon general, and oth- 
ers neither invented nor control) that AIDS 
transmitted heterosexually. that conti- 
nent, the sex ratio persons with AIDS 
one-to-one, male:female. Brecher also seems 
totally unaware the way which the HIV 
(AIDS) virus acts the body. The time be- 
tween infection and coming down with AIDS 
five years longer. Thus, the present 
distribution full-blown AIDS cases the 
United States population way signals 
what will like five years from now, when 
those who already carry the virus (i.e., are 
seropositive) begin develop the disease it- 
self. Meantime, the behavior these people 
will determine how many more persons come 
down with the disease decade hence. 
stay. And can heterosexually transmit- 
ted, although this route less 
than transmission among drug users who 
share needles and among homosexual males 
practicing anal intercourse, which bleed- 
ing and tissue damage make transmission 
rates high. Both the African data and the fact 
that four eight women receiving (as 
turned out) infected semen during artificial 
inseminations came down with AIDS are cer- 
tain evidence that the HIV virus can trans- 
mitted during ordinary vaginal intercourse. 
The full-blown AIDS cases today are only 
the tip iceberg that was formed five 
more years ago. For Brecher claim that, 
because the incidence full-blown AIDS 
among persons infected heterosexual con- 
tacts low present, there need for 
persons alter their heterosexual behavior 
patterns is, effect, invite young people 
play AIDS-roulette with their own lives. 
MARY CLARK 
Professor biology 


San Diego State University 
San Diego, Calif. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Edward Brecher replies: Two views AIDS 
are competing for media attention: (1) AIDS 
threat non-needle-sharing heterosex- 
uals, and (2) heterosexual AIDS hoax. 
apology needed for reviewing both 
sides for concluding that the evidence 
favors the side Professor Clark denounces. 

Studies from Africa indicate that hetero- 
sexual transmission the AIDS virus does 
occur there and that there, the 
virus often transmitted infected needles 
and anal sex. one-to-one ratio female 
male African cases suggests that infected 
needles (used and reused both medically and 
ritually) and heterosexual anal intercourse 
(resorted means birth control and 
because genital trauma caused surgical 
removal the clitoris and the sewing 
the labia before puberty) may more com- 
mon, and homosexual anal intercourse less 
common, there than here. 

Yes, some people, healthy today, are al- 
ready infected and likely develop AIDS five 
more years hence. pointed out. blood- 
bank data indicate that there are fewer than 
8,520 these seropositives among 142 
lion non-needle-sharing heterosexuals. The 
AIDS virus can, Clark says, transmitted 
during artificial insemination care not 
taken exclude infected semen donors. 


Detroit story 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Let’s fair here. Your March/April article 
about us, Against Women: the De- 
troit leads with blanket statement: 
the Detroit Free Press, feelings about 
claims sexual harassment inside the news- 
paper have often run The rest the 
article reports lawsuit involving seven 
women one department which represents 
less than percent our 2,200 staff mem- 
bers. (We have had similar lawsuits.) 
The feelings those women ran 
sure, but did the feelings many 
their co-workers, male and female, who 
questioned those painful allegations, about 
which least two sides are the record. 
Your article addressed just one side. The fact 
that, this and almost every other case 
like it, the exact truth may never known. 
not know any newspaper where 
people not have some distance 
toward working together comfortably and 
with dignity despite differences gender, 


age, nationality, and religious and ethnic 
backgrounds. But can tell you that the Free 
Press proud its record sensitivity 
such topics, including the hiring and ad- 
vancement women and minorities. 
DAVID LAWRENCE, 
Publisher and chairman 


Detroit Free Press 
Detroit, Mich. 


scores ‘Scoop’ 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Michael Hoyt ignored some important details 
Footnote: The Mysterious 
March/April 1988), and the 
process gave undeserved black eye. 

Hoyt’s article told how Tom 
Washington correspondent for the Lowell, 
Massachusetts, Sun, reported December 
1986 that iran arms profits had been funneled 
right-wing U.S. political groups. But oth- 
ers couldn’t confirm this blockbuster, and last 
fall the Iran-contra committee reported that 
the money was accounted for and hadn’t gone 
the groups Squitieri named. Meantime, 
Squitieri had become candidate for presi- 
dent the National Press Club. the midst 
his campaign, out the woodwork 
popped former office-mate Squitieri’s 
who had worked for another newspaper that 
shared Washington offices with The Sun. The 
said she had been checking ru- 
mors about the possible diversion funds 
December 1986 and had mentioned some 
names and numbers Squitieri late- 
afternoon conversation Friday, December 
making clear that the information was 
unconfirmed. The same names and numbers 
appeared Squitieri’s article Sunday 
morning, December 14. Squitieri acknowl- 
edged having talked the office-mate, but 
said his article was written three days before 
the conversation took place. Squitieri’s editor 
said was percent the article 
was filed early. evidence was offered 
support the office-mate’s account. 

the office-mate, and here are some 
things Hoyt didn’t tell you: 
Squitieri has admitted others that was 
source for his article. interviews with 
The Washington Post’s Eleanor Randolph 
December 1986, and with Ken Cummins 
Washington’s weekly City Paper Novem- 
ber 1987, Squitieri said took the infor- 
mation gave him and confirmed with 
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Terrible Tuesday 


How the Stock Market 
Almost Disintegrated 
Day After the Crash 


Credit Dried for Brokers 
And Especially Specialists 
Until Fed Came Rescue 


Most Perilous Day Years 


JAMES STEWART 
And DANIEL HERTZBERG 
Staff Reporters of THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


NEW YORK--A month ago today, the 
New York Stock Exchange died. But within 
hour two, was raised from the 
dead. 

The previous day, Oct. 19, when the 
Dow Jones Average plunged 508 
points history’s largest one-day loss, has 
been dubbed Black Monday. But was 
Tuesday, Oct. 20, that the stock market— 
and extension all the world’s financial 
markets—faced one their gravest cri- 
ses. 


ful week are only now emerging and are 
the subject major inquiries presi- 
dential commission, congressional commit- 
tees and others. But minute-by-minute 
scrutiny the events that Tuesday, plus 


scores interviews with key stock, com- 


modities and futures market participants, 


the Federal Reserve, and investment and 


commercial bankers, reveals that: 

—Stock, options and futures trading all 
but stopped during crucial interval 
Tuesday. Many major stocks, such In- 
ternational Business Machines Corp. and 
Merck Co., couldn’t traded. Investors 
large and small couldn’t sell their stock; 
there were buyers. The industrial aver- 
age was meaningless because many its 
component stocks weren’t trading. The Big 
Board’s market makers, specialists, 
were overwhelmed unfilled sell orders, 
and their capital was devastated. 

—Many banks, frightened the col- 
lapse prices stocks that were collat- 
eral for loans securities dealers, refused 
extend sorely pressed dealers any more 
credit. They also called major loans, im- 
periling some securities firms. 

—Some big investment-banking firms, 
facing catastrophic losses the market 
panic continued, urged the New York 
Stock Exchange close. 

—Only the intervention the Federal 
Reserve, the concerted announcement 
corporate stock-buy-back programs, and 
the mysterious movement—and possible 
manipulation—of little-used stock-index 
futures contract saved the markets from 
total 

The story that Tuesday discloses ma- 
jor weaknesses the financial sys- 
tem and raises the specter that such 
crisis could strike again. was the 


Full details what happened that fate- 


THE PULITZER PRIZE 


for distinguished example explanatory 
journalism that significant and 
complex issues. 

Daniel Hertzberg and James Stewart 
The Wall Street Journal for their stories about 
investment banker charged with inside trading 
and the critical day that followed the October 19, 
1987, stock market crash. 
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Lax Laboratories 


The Pap Test Misses 
Much Cervical Cance 
Through Labs’ Errors 


Cut-Rate Mills’ Process 
Slides Using Screeners 
With Incentives Rush 


Misplaced Sense Security? 


WALT 
Staff Reporter of THE WALL STREET JOURNAL. 


The Pap smear. Over the past three 
decades, has sharply reduced deaths 
from cervical cancer. Women and physic- 
trust it, much that the Pap 
smear has become one the most com- 
mon laboratory tests America. 

also one the most inaccurate. 
one knows how many women die because 
lab botches the analysis doctor takes 
inadequate specimen. The test, 
being done today, fails detect roughly 
one every four cases cancer pre- 
cursor cell abnormalities. 

Linda MacNeil was one victim. Flor- 
ida store manager, Mrs. MacNeil cus- 
pected cervical cancer after experiencing 
bleeding, but Pap-test report reassured 
her. Four months later, another test found 
cancer. Mrs. MacNeil died age 36. 

Cindy Pap smear ana- 
lyzed laboratory all but the home 
regulation. There was supervision and 
pathologist consult. Although the test 
reported malignancy, the North Caro- 
lina mother three was found soon after 
have cervical cancer. She died 34. 

Barbara Arbuckle, Seattle, was luck- 
ier: She still alive. The 25-year-old 
woman received negative Pap-test reports, 
from two different labs, the months be- 
fore finding out she had invasive cervical 
cancer. 


Incentives Hurry 


find out why the Pap test falls 
short its promise, this newspaper visited 
labs, inspected records and interviewed 
doctors, lab workers and government offi- 
cials. What emerges picture Pap- 
screening industry kept afloat over- 
worked, undersupervised, poorly paid tech- 
nicians. industry that often ignores 
what few laws exist protect women from 
slipshod testing. 

Across the nation, high-volume, cui-rate 
laboratories, sometimes called Pap facto- 
ries Pap mills, allow technicians ana- 
lyze four times many specimens 
per year medical experts recommend 
for accuracy. Many them pay screeners 
piecework basis that encourages them 
rush the analysis. 

Some technicians work two more 
jobs, earning little cents the 
key analysis test that may cost the 
patient $35. some cases, they say they 


PULITZER PRIZE 


for distinguished example reporting such 
specialized subjects sports, business, science, 
education religion. 

Walt Bogdanich The Wall Street Journal 
for his chilling series reports faulty testing 
American medical laboratories. 


Congratulations Walt Bogdanich, 
Daniel Hertzberg and James Stewart. 

Your colleagues and friends The Wall 
Street Journal are proud your achievement. 

These Pulitzer Prize winning journalists 
join roster distinguished reporters 
and editors whose work The Journal has 
been recognized journalism’s highest 
awards. 

This year’s Pulitzer Prizes given 
for insightful reporting topics diverse 
the stock most dangerous 
day, and the hazards botched Pap smear 
tests slipshod medical laboratories 
prove point. 

The Wall Street Journal great reading. 
With depth and diversity. Page after page. 
Day after day. 

Congratulations, gentlemen. 


The Wall Street 


For a reprint of the full reports that won Pulitzer Prizes for these Journal reporters, write Dan Austin, 
Director of Corporate Communications, Dow Jones & Company, Inc., 200 Liberty Street, New York, New York 10281. 
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CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


HOW CARE FOR THE NEW 
BASE COAT/CLEAR COAT FINISH YOUR CAR. 


Base coat/clear coat paint- 
ing better way paint cars. 
Instead the old single layer 
lacquer enamel color coat, 
General Motors now uses two 
layers paint most our 
models. The base layer contains 
the pigment color, and the top 
layer clear coat acrylic 
polymer bring out the bril- 
liance the color and give 
glossy, mirror-like finish. 

The principle like that 
mirror: the clear coat functions 
like the glass. 

With single coat finishes, 
the color exposed the atmo- 
sphere, sun, water, wind and 
dirt can cause deterioration. With 
base coat/clear coat paint, the 
color not exposed the atmo- 
sphere, the desirable charac- 
teristics the finish last longer. 


Base coat/clear coat fin- 
ishes require less maintenance, 
but they, like all paints, are 
susceptible abrasives, which 
will scratch the finish give 
hazy appearance, reducing 


both its gloss and imaging (mirror- 


like) qualities. 

Wash any base coat/clear 
coat finish with gentle, non- 
abrasive cleaners, rinsing away 
all loose dirt with plenty water 
before sponging the soapy 
solution. 


Rinse the cloth sponge 
change frequently avoid 
scratching the finish with dirt 


TRY LITTLE TENDERNESS. 


grit. you use commercial tar 
bug remover, read the instruc- 
tions carefully, then try out 
inconspicuous area first. 

you use commercial car 
wash, look for one that uses 
soft scrub system. few car 
wash employ harsh 
brushes, which may scratch the 
clear coat finish. 

Base coat/clear coat paint 
need not polished often 
lacquer enamel remove 
the grime and effects weather- 
ing. When you polish (once 
twice year), use mild clean- 
ing wax, not abrasive. Polish 
gently, hand. 

Avoid mechanical polishing 
sanding the surface. 


use scrub brush 
the paint the wheels, 
they’re aluminum mag wheels 
with clear coat paint them. 


You can help maintain the 
finish your car parking 
and driving wisely. Try not 
park under trees, where bird drop- 
pings sap, which contain com- 
pounds that can injure the finish, 
may fall onto your car. Try 
park upwind from industrial 
areas. you get cement dust 
fly ash your car from any 
fire smokestack, rinse off 
immediately. 


When you drive, easy 
the gas pedal keep stones from 
flying and chipping the paint 
during quick starts. When travel- 
ing dirt gravel roads, put 
some extra distance between 
you and the car ahead avoid 
running into stones thrown into 
the air that car’s tires. 


you get scratch chip 
the finish, and it’s deep one, 
you should probably seek expert 
repair advice how keep 
looking good and avoid expos- 
ing bare metal the elements. 
the scratch small, auto supply 
stores and dealers offer two- 
step touch-up paints repair the 
underlying color coat and the 
clear coat finish. 

General Motors has made 
this better finish standard for all 
colors most models cars 
and trucks. Consult your owner’s 
manual ask your dealer 
whether your car has base coat/ 
clear coat paint. 

you have this new finish, 
try little tenderness, and your 
car will look better for long, 
long time. 


This advertisement part 
our continuing effort give 
customers useful information 
about cars and trucks and 
the company that builds them. 


MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


Chevrolet Pontiac 
Oldsmobile Buick 
Cadillac GMC Truck 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


other, unnamed sources. Squitieri never told 
me, Randolph Cummins, that had 
filed the story before our conversation. 
began making this claim when his candidacy 
for press club president ran into trouble last 
year. urged Hoyt interview Randolph and 
Cummins, and both say they told him about 
Squitieri’s earlier, conflicting account. But 
Hoyt ignored this contradiction, saying only 
that found Squitieri’s claim 

Contrary the impression left Hoyt, 
came forward with allegations long be- 
fore the press club election. first alerted 
New York Times reporter December 15, 
1986, the day the Times picked Squitieri’s 
story its page-one lead. The Times did not 
pursue allegations. also talked the 
Post, which prepared story but didn’t run 
until the Iran-contra report came out eleven 
months later. 

Deciding blow the whistle fellow 
reporter wasn’t easy, especially when the re- 
porter was friend whose desk was few 
feet from mine. still believe did the right 
thing, given the importance the story, 
though never anticipated such shabby treat- 
ment from Perhaps naively, had hoped 
would interested the ethical ques- 
tions raised this episode: When should 
reporter challenge colleague’s work, and 
what the responsibility news organiza- 
tions when they learn such accusations? 
doesn’t address these questions, won- 


der who will. 
CAROL MATLACK 


Staff correspondent 
National Journal 
Washington, D.C. 


Michael Hoyt replies: did not want give 
Carol Matlack black eye, nor did mean 
imply that she came the wood- 
with her charges against Squitieri 
charges that got part his big story from 
her and went print without confirming it. 
Indeed, her persistent calls are the 
reason got interested this story the 
first place. never considered detailed his- 
tory her accusations important part 
the article, however just the charges 
themselves, which, me, seem still unre- 

But some additional facts support part 
Matlack’s contention that Squitieri used 
information she gave him. According 
original notes, neither Randolph nor Cum- 
mins told that Squitieri had admitted 
them that Matlack was source for his big 
article, which jibed with what Squitieri had 
told that already had the infor- 
mation Matlack gave him when talked 
her. When talked with Cummins again, 
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said again that Squitieri did not admit that 
Matlack was source, but did say that 
Squitieri conceded that was still confirm- 
ing portions his story over the weekend 
after had talked with Matlack. When 
spoke again Eleanor Randolph, she told 
that when she interviewed Squitieri she 
did indeed understand him mean that 
had taken some information from Matlack 
and had confirmed with source 
sources. 


The Morton retort 


THE REVIEW: 

realize would have taken the sting out 
Stephen Barnett’s hominem sidebar 
attacking High-Stakes Fail- 
ure (CJR, January/February), but had 
wanted fair would have pointed 
out that favorable comment about the 
Detroit Free Press’s future prior the JOA 
hearing was predicated Knight-Ridder’s 
pockets being deeper than the Evening News 
Association’s. (That changed, course, 
when Gannett bought the News.) This point 
was made comments the Los Angeles 
Times article cited Mr. Barnett, although 
one had read the entire article find it. 

Moreover, was not alone discovering, 
once the financial details both papers be- 
came public, that whatever gains the Free 
Press had made were largely illusory. The 
Free Press’s management likewise was sur- 
prised learn that, despite the millions spent 
trying overtake the News, all im- 
portant financial and operating measures the 
Free Press 1986 was about where had 
started ten years earlier. 

Mr. Barnett also asserts that twice dis- 
cussed the Detroit JOA column the 
Washington Journalism Review without 
mentioning that had been retained Gan- 
nett’s law firm April early May 
help with the JOA application; 
acknowledges that after appearing the JOA 
hearing, noted role subsequent WJR 
column. 

true, Mr. Barnett states, that had 
been approached Gannett’s the 
spring 1986 about consulting the JOA 
application. However, was not clear the 
time wrote the November 1986 WJR article 
that would indeed serve such role; 
state publicly otherwise would have been in- 
accurate and, worse, would make appear 
pumping for consulting business, which 
never do. The second column cites, ap- 
pearing the July/August 1987 WJR, 
touched the Detroit JOA only glancingly 
two paragraphs, the effect that Gannett 
stood make lot money Detroit 


FOR ALL INFORMATION 
CONTACT 


PETER RANDALL 

IAN BRETT 

Hong Kong Economic 

Affairs Office 

126 East 56th Street 

New York, 10022 

355-4060 

MELINDA PARSONS 

Hong Kong Economic 

Affairs Office 

180 Sutter Street 

San Francisco, 94104 

(415) 397-2215 


PATTERSON 
JOURNALISM 
FELLOWSHIPS 


24th Annual Competition 


Applications are now being accepted 
from U.S. citizens who are print jour- 
nalists with least five years 
professional experience 


One-year grants $25,000 are 
awarded for the pursuit independ- 
ent projects significant interest. 
The deadline for filing applications 
October 
For applications and further program 
information, write 


The Alicia Patterson Foundation 
655 Fifteenth N.W., Suite 320 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
(301) 951-8512 
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whether not the JOA was granted. The 
other thirteen paragraphs talked about good 
acquisition deals other markets. think that 
this, other parts his coverage, Mr. 
Barnett reaching stick the needle in. 

unfortunate that the Review relies 
Mr. Barnett for its JOA writing, since 
well known for his rigid antipathy toward 
joint agencies and for his apparent conviction 
that competitive newspapers could happily 
thrive almost any city America but for 
the greed publishers. 

Like Mr. Barnett, uncomfortable with 


BUSINESS 


the idea newspapers benefiting from gov- 
ernment dispensation. But would rather en- 
dure that discomfort than have The Detroit 
News become the only major editorial voice 


Detroit. 
JOHN MORTON 


Morton Newspaper Research 
Lynch, Jones Ryan 
Washington, D.C. 


Stephen Barnett replies: Mr. Morton says 
that although was approached Gan- 
not clear the time wrote the November 


Information... 
The Most Valuable 
Commodity Journalism 


Gathering information quickly and efficiently 
the key successful journalism. succeed 
today's news world you need timely 
information people, industries, and subjects 
relating your story assignment. The source 
for your success DataTimes. 


Street. 


klahoman 


DataTimes network full text newspaper 
and newswire archive information covering 
continents and over 140 cities, plus gateway 
the services Dow Jones News/Retrieval®. 


more searching through stacks 
newspapers, library files, microfiche. 
Access information from yesterday, last 
year, seconds from your own personal 
editorial computer. 


DataTimes provides information from the local 


source; whether that source Sydney 
Seattle, Minneapolis Montreal, Dallas Wall 


the most valuable commodity 
journalism, and the source for your success. 


14000 Quail Springs Parkway Suite 450 
Oklahoma City, 73134 
DataTimes is also available on Dow Jones News/Retrievak® 
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1986 column that would consult with 
them the JOA application. Unless that 
column was written seven months advance, 
this claim contradicts the record. 

the Detroit hearing Mr. Morton testified 
follows: 

When were you first contacted any- 
one about consulting with the applicants 
this JOA application? 

was fairly soon after the announce- 
ment was made [on April 14, 1986]. re- 
ceived call from John Smith stick 
mind that they might want retain 
consultant the application. That 
would have been, suppose, April 1986. 

When were you actually retained the 
applicants or, excuse Nixon- 
Hargrave behalf the applicants tes- 
tify this proceeding? 

Well, suppose that informal conver- 
sation was, effect, retaining me. 

Later Mr. Morton was questioned the 
subject again: 

was more like the end April 1986 
when you were contacted, early May? 

would say was somewhere around 
that time. 

The first thing you were asked 
was prepare declaration that would ac- 
company the application that was filed the 
first week May. Isn’t that so? 

correct. 

Exhibit the hearing record signed 
declaration Mr. dated May 
1986, which was filed the JOA applicants 
support their application May 
1986. 


The Santabear affair 


THE REVIEW: 


Our newspaper’s thick hide not easily 
stung. But your Dart (March/April) hurt. Not 
because was pointed, but because missed 
its mark such wide margin. 

set the record straight about this news- 
paper’s association with Dayton Hudson’s 
Santabear promotion: our newsroom had 
involvement with it. The Pioneer Press Dis- 
patch’s business departments did arrange 
marketing venture, which resulted four- 
page Santabear-filled insert, clearly labeled 
the top each its four pages 
Marketing 

one mistook for editorial product, 
save your researchers, whom these facts 
were well explained. 

Regarding your comment that the Pioneer 
Press Dispatch readers flurry 
pieces Santabear costumes, accesso- 
ries, and related products,’’ can only as- 


sume that you failed read the editorial 
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feature (which sent you air express) that 
touched the stuffed-bear marketing trend. 

That story, headlined THE RIGHT STUFFING 
(December 13, 1987), took skeptical view 
the marketing phenomenon: furry, 
white bruin, commonly known Santabear, 
has become national retailing phenomenon 
and has prompted crass menagerie 
imitators and competitors seeking share 
Christmas 

Finally, one last bit reporting you failed 
doublecheck: despite your assertion, Day- 
ton Hudson not the newspaper’s largest 


advertiser. 
DEBORAH HOWELL 
Sr. Vice-President/Editor 
Pioneer Press Dispatch 
St. Paul, Minn. 


The editors reply: may have been clear 
Howell that the ‘‘Special Marketing Edi- 
tion,’’ whatever that is, was not editorial 
product, but very much doubt that the 
same could said for readers the Press 
Dispatch; certainly was not clear the 
editors the Review. also think very 
likely that the Newspaper the Classroom 
section, published under the Press Dispatch 
logo and carrying drawings Santabears 
fourteen its sixteen pages, was re- 
garded readers editorial product 
well. for Press Dispatch features the 
Santabear phenomenon, whatever their tone, 
they appeared promoting Santabear: 
THE RIGHT STUFFING that Howell refers to, for 
instance, was illustrated with five tiny 
pictures Santabear competi- 
tors and one enormous (7- 8-inch) picture 
Santabear himself; the headline the 
jump read CUSTOMERS LOVE LITTLE CRITTERS. 
All things considered including the four 
full-page Santabear posters and the paper- 
sponsored Santabear Sweepstakes, not 
mention the plug for the Santabear Ice Cream 
Maker feature food the Review 
feels amply justified awarding the paper 
Dart. The fact that the Dayton Hudson 
corporation (which includes the depariment 
store chain) the advertiser 
has been confirmed the research depart- 
ment the Press Dispatch. 


Paper strikes back 


THE REVIEW: 


Regarding ‘‘Making the ‘Downtown’ 
January/February): Philip 
Weiss’s mean-spirited attack Paper and 
whole genre magazines would not even 
merit response hadn’t been published 
the usually fair-minded Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review. 

For openers, there’s Weiss’s use the 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


word describe articles written 
these magazines about art, and 
And his reference edible 
pansies from Balducci’s gourmet 
that Paper People get paid 
promote products. Paper way repre- 
sents Balducci’s any the many other 
products, events, artists, that Paper 
writes about (either positively negatively) 
any more than The New York Times any 
other publication movie 
restaurant when they write about it. 

Weiss finds fault with reviews 
Here come the heart the 
matter. acclaim doesn’t have corporate 
academic seal approval, it’s not worth 
the reasons that Paper read Harper’s, 
inc., The New York Times, and 
Condé Nast, not mention New York, Es- 
quire, Newsday, that are the 
cutting edge. One can cite numerous exam- 
ples mainstream publications picking 
news originally reported Paper and 
other indies, and believe that Paper plays 
important role barometer what this 
segment society regards important. 

Incidentally, the caption for photograph 
showing issue Paper gives the price 
$3.00. did tell Weiss that were consid- 
ering raising the price (which have, from 
$1.50 $1.95), but certainly never men- 
tioned doubling the price. 

DAVID HERSHKOVITS 
Editor and publisher 
Paper 

New York, N.Y. 


Crash: the story 


TO THE REVIEW: 


was amusing read John Lawrence’s 
uary/February). While does pretty good 
job covering the conventional wisdom 
with the usual hindsight, completely ig- 
nored what was, opinion, the real story 
the crash coverage: the shift for real news 
and information from the old guard the 
new. 

Getting the news involved watching Cable 
News Network, which Lawrence mentioned 
single paragraph, the Financial News 
Network, which failed mention all, 
using the newswire services that di- 
rectly into home office personal com- 
puter. Getting the news did not really 
watching the networks waiting day for 
paper. 

PAUL MAXWELL 
Publisher 

Media Business News and 
Media Business Review 
Golden, Colo. 


Interested? Definitely 


TO THe REVIEW: 


his assessment press coverage lowa’s 
precinct caucus contests Caucus 
January/February), Michael 
Hoyt maintained that tel- 
evision stations didn’t all that inter- 
caucus campaign reporting. 

Hoyt should not have painted with such 
broad brush, for the interest the caucuses 
was very high lowa Public Television, 
network eight stations that serves all 
ninety-nine counties. 

Between August 1987 and January 1988, 
the network produced and televised their 
entirety ten lowa debates among Democrats 
and Republicans competing the state. All 
these events were distributed IPTV 
PBS public television stations across the 
country; number were televised cable 
services like C-SPAN and CNN; and, be- 
cause IPTV pooled its coverage each lo- 
cation and offered excerpts via satellite, 
segments from most the debates were used 
for news purposes domestic and foreign 
broadcasters. 

addition their newsworthiness, the 
telecasts the debates were important be- 
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CLASSIFIED 


ASSOCIATIONS 


BERTRAND RUSSELL SOCIETY. Information: 
CJR, Box 409, Coopersburg, 18036. 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


CJR NOW OFFERS TWO ECTIONS hi- 
larious flubs from the nation’s press culled from 
years Lower case’’: Squad Helps Dog 
Bite Victim, and Red Tape Holds New Bridge. 
$7.50 per book ($15 for both) includes postage 
and handling. Send order clearly specifying your 
choice books with payment to: Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review, Attn: Books, 700A Journalism 
Bldg., Columbia University, New York, 
10027. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


SENIOR JOURNALISTS: Applications and nom- 
inations are invited the Graduate School Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University, for two faculty 
positions for the 1988-89 academic year. Gannett 
Foundation Visiting Professor teach reporting 
and writing courses, supervise Master’s projects, 
and conduct research; Alfred duPont Professor 
Broadcast Journalism teach and serve di- 
rector Alfred duPont Center for Broadcast 
Journalism established the school. Write 
to: Committee Faculty Appointments, Graduate 
School Journalism, Columbia University, New 
York, 10027. Equal opportunity employer. 


TOP WRITERS/STRINGERS WANTED for new 
national financial weekly. Must astute anal- 
yses assignments and generate lively copy. Send 
résumé, clips, and area finance expertise East 
River Assoc., 650 First Avenue, New York, 
10016. 


REPORTERS AND EDITORS, 
PLEASE NOTE: 


PUBLIC RADIO 


has two major sources 
programming: 
American Public Radio (APR) 
and 
National Public Radio (NPR) 


Prairie Home Companion, Good 
Evening, The Thistle Shamrock, 
MONITORADIO and Business Update 
are among the 200+ hours pro- 
gramming per week distributed 
American Public Radio. 

Morning Edition and All Things 
Considered are distributed Na- 
tional Public Radio. 

Please check your stories care- 
fully. For more info, call Joan Oliver 
Goldsmith APR: (612) 290-1417. 

are: 


American Public Radio 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


cause they gave Iowans, and considerable 
number others, access candidates and 
their views issues that they otherwise 
might not have had. 

DANIEL 

Director and production 

lowa Pubiic Television 

Johnston, 


Roommate. .or lover? 


TO THE REVIEW: 


January/February), reporter Daniel La- 
zare writes: .for himself and his room- 
mate, former Journal news clerk David 
Carpenter. The relationship between 
Winans and Carpenter was that lovers. 
Carpenter had been woman, would you 
have used Probably not. Prob- 
ably you would have used 
friend’’ something else that would convey 
the exact nature the relationship. 

why avoid the nature the relationship 
when gay men are involved? couldn’t have 
been courtesy, avoid embarrassing 
Winans and Carpenter revealing unnec- 
essary personal details, because, press re- 
ports are accurate, the fact was used the 
defense Carpenter. And that was the 
rationale, why don’t heterosexual live-in re- 
deserve the same 

Next time you write about homosexual 
relationship, ask yourself what term you 
would use the couple involved were het- 
erosexual. the term selected would reveal 
the sexual aspect their relationship, then 
select equivalent term describe the gay 
relationship. 


MARK PEARSON 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Spiked and chains 


fO THE REVIEW: 


found your review book Spiked: How 
Chain Management Corrupted America’s 
Oldest Newspaper the January/February 
issue reasonably fair. take responsibility 
for serious misconception that runs 
throughout the review. But think im- 
portant set the record straight. 

The problems Spiked reveals Hartford 
were caused four factors, which fre- 
quently compounded each other’s ill effects: 
(1) chain power, (2) near-monopoly market 
dominance, (3) individual wrongdoing, and 
(4) lack oversight the institutions 
journalism, including top corporate manage- 
ment, ombudsmen, and journalism reviews. 

Your reviewer conveys the impression that 
the first factor was only theme mis- 


understanding which the book’s subtitle 
and dust-jacket copy may have contributed. 
But the others are brought out through the 
text, early the book’s opening anecdote 
about Sydney Schanberg and late the 
closing paragraphs. 

ANDREW KREIG 

Hartford, Conn. 


Two swings, two misses 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Call stickler just call baseball 
statistician freak who happens jour- 
nalist. But Peter Andrews’s Art 
Sportswriting’’ (CJR, May/June 1987) and the 
subsequent correction (CJR, July/August), the 
Review has failed get the correct story 
Ted Williams. 

Ted Williams, when ‘‘took his licks 
against the Philadelphia Athletics dou- 
the last day the 1941 base- 
ball season, did not six for fourteen 
(fourteen at-bats doubleheader played 
without lights?) Andrews stated, nor did 
four for six, the correction stated. 
According the box scores the September 
29, 1941, New York Times, Williams went 
four for five the first game and two for 
three the second game, which was called 
for darkness after eight innings. This makes 
the Splendid Splinter six for eight, not the 
other variations that appeared the Review. 

For verification this, looked The 
New York Times Scrapbook History: The 
Complete Book Baseball (Arno Press/ 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1980), page 72, and Martin 
Appel and Burt Goldblatt’s Best: 
The Hall Fame Gallery (McGraw-Hill, 
1980), page 393. 


CHRIS ROUSH 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Editor’s note 


Laurel The Wall Street Journal the 
March/April issue, the Review unfairly im- 
plied that, running the story singled out 
for praise far back the paper (page 70, 
exact), the Journal’s editors had not 
page that edition was the very last 
which features the well-read and 
Policy’’ department, which the piece ap- 
peared. 


Deadline 


The editors welcome letters from readers. 
considered for publication the July/Au- 
gust issue, letters should received May 
18. Letters are subject editing for clarity 
and space. 
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New York State, bill before the legislature 
would include ban polystyrene foam food 
packaging after 1991, and impose special taxes 
its manufacturers. Los Angeles, the mayor 
orders city departments stop buying foam 
coffee containers and products. other 
cities and states some parts the country, 
government officials, beset shortages land- 
fills and municipal incinerators, but shortage 
garbage, are zeroing popular, highly 
visible target: plastic foam packaging. 

manufacturers plastics—including the 
foam containers used the fast-food industry— 
deeply concerned about the solid waste 
disposal problem. But the problem has 
attacked logically and scientifically, without 
helter-skelter rush anoint villains. For the fact 
is, there are villains, and we're all 
Every household, every business, every office— 
indeed, every American—contributes the 
refuse stream every day. zero the fast- 
food business, the plastics industry, 
engage scapegoating, not problem-solving. 

Here, then, are some facts—along with 
some myths—about plastic foam containers: 

Myth: It's frivolous for the fast-food industry 
use plastic foam containers. 

Fact: Consumers want their food fresh, 
clean, and served certain temperatures, with- 
sogginess. Foam best meets these de- 
mands. Restaurants that use foam meet 
these demands use form paper—but the 
paper coated with plastic wax its in- 
tended job. Either way, solid waste generated. 

Myth: But paper biodegradable and foam 
isn't. 

Fact: Paper necessarily biodegradable, 
and coated paper certainly isn't. sanitary 
landfill, where air and sunlight are absent and 
moisture limited, often takes decades for 
even uncoated paper degrade. fact, archeol- 
ogists, probing old landfills, have recovered intact 
newspapers which they could read dates 
years ago. And these old papers, obviously, 
weren't plastic-coated, the way fast-food con- 
tainers are. biodegradability with regard 
fast-food packaging isn't really issue. 

Myth: Foam packaging among the prime 
reasons landfills are rapidly reaching capacity 
and closing down. 


Foam fast-food containers: 
The scapegoat, not the problem 


Fact: Paper substitutes for fast-food foam 
packaging add much weight landfill 
does foam. According studies done for the 
U.S. Environmental Protection Agency, less than 
one-half one percent the municipal waste 
stream fast-food foam packaging. EPA says 
percent paper and paperboard, with yard 
waste accounting for about percent. Ten per- 
cent glass, and like amount metals. Some 
seven percent plastics. your neighborhood 
fast-food restaurant and its foam packages are 
hardly the cause the landfill 

Myth: When they’re incinerated, plastic 
foam containers emit harmful elements into the 
air. Paper packaging doesn't. 

Fact: Proper incineration foam produces 
virtually nothing but harmless carbon dioxide 
and water vapor. Furthermore, combustion 
plastics incinerator contributes more 
pollution than paper, wood, even leaves. But 
the truth that these materials can burned 
without harmful emissions properly equipped, 
modern incinerators, being done all over the 
Besides, since petroleum product, 
plastic foam burns far more readily and leaves 
less ash than paper products. 

Myth: Disposable paper products are recy- 
cled; plastic foam 

Fact: With regard the food industry, the 
recycling argument red herring. Neither foam 
nor paper food containers are recycled because 
they contain residual food. Recycling valid 
solution part the overall waste problem, but 
irrelevant the foam vs. paper comparison. 

Actually, the real issue one lifestyles, 
and not specific packaging materials. The need 
for package never goes away. What's stake 
are the often-intangible things speak 
modern conveniences. American mothers— 
and fathers—really want back boiling 
cloth diapers, for example, rather than use the 
disposables? 

waste disposal issue from time time. But plas- 
tic foam itself significant part the prob- 
lem, and the argument paper vs. plastic 
spurious one. The waste problem complex and 
won't solved simplistic actions. Multiple 
solutions are needed: More recycling, siting 
new landfills, construction new incinerators. 
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EXPERIENCE 


From the comfort your seat our new Club® Class, enjoy unobstructed view glassware, RITISH RWAYS 


elegant cutlery and Royal Doulton® china. And suddenly, business travel takes whole new perspective. The worlds favourite 
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Senior Consultants Fired Sen. Dole’ Presidenti: Campaign 


DRUGS: FBI guards X-ray girl 


Teamster bureaucratic mentality 


use urged 


Honolulu Star-Bulletin 3/2/88 | 


acquits man strangling woman over lack 


News Chronicle (Thousand Oaks, Calif.) 7/2 


For in-debt discussion the 
new tax law, Publication 920, 

Professor Greek thought dead nation the Tax Reform Act 1986 

for individuals, available using 

the order blank the tax return 
package calling 1-800-424-3676. 


Daily Hampshire Ga ( mpton, Mass.) 2 
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Brecksville Council approves 
new guns and studies 


Mounties charge 


Slain told stay away from 


CJR asks readers who contribute items to this department to send only original clippings suitable 
for reproduction; please include the name and date of publication, as weil as your name and adciess 
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Cal the Volvo 780 Coupe luxury options: everything 
touring the 780 Coupe Volvo ever 
fact that the Coupe simply for the sake luxury. beyond any Volvo ever built. 
The Limited Volvo 780 Coupe Bertone 
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